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Forty-Ninth Semi-Annual Dividend, 


THE TRUSTEES of this INSTITUTION have 
declared the FORTY-NINTH Semi-Annual Dividend to 
Depositors, at the rate of SIX PER CENT. rer annum, 
on all sums (by the rules entitled thereto) remaining on 
deposit on the Ist day of July next, payable on und after 
the third Monday in the month. 

Interest not withdrawn will be credited as principal. 

Deposits will draw interest frcm the Ist of Jannary, 
Apri!, July and October.. 

E J. BROWN President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 


C, FP, Atvorp, Secretary. 


Mechanics’ & Traders’ Savings Institution, 
483 Bowery (near Houston Street), N. Y. 


INTEREST NOTICE.—A Dividend at the rate of 
SIX PE3 CENT. PER ANNUM, 
has been declared, and will be credite1 to depositors July 
Ist, 1875, on all sums entitled thereto, for the six months 
and three months ending June i(th payable on and after 
the third Mondsy in July. Interest not called for will 
remain as @ deposit, drawing iutcrest fiom July Ist. 
Money deposited on or before July 10th (the time limi'ed 
by law), will be entitled to interes from July 1s’. 
ALFRED T. CONKLIN, President. 
Heyer ©. Fisner, Secretary. 














Metropolitan Savings Bank, 
Nos. 1 and 3 Third Avenue, N. Y. 
Opposite Cooper InstitvTe. 





447H Semr-Annuat Iynrerest. 


INTEREST to July 1s’, 1875, at the rate of SIX PER 
CENT. per annum, will be paid depositors on and after 
July 14th, or if not called for, the s»me draws interest 
from Ju'y ist, and wile entered in Depositor s B> k at 
any time after the lith 

Deposits made on or before July iCth, 1575, (and no 
later), Will draw interest from July ist. 

By order of the Trustees, 

ISAAC T. SMITH, 


President, 
A. F, OckERsnavsEn, ek 


W. Laxus, Secretary. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS, 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; aud all business connected with in- 
vesvments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme ; 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
a and sold on Commission; Gold 

Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 





THE CITY BANK, 


LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 


HEAD OFFICE, { cme ts 4 pom Ttread- 
(ie Old Bond Street: 
BRANCH | 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
OFFICES. alae ate Hill 
{ 319 & 221 Edgware Road - 
U7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 
Susscrep Capitat_._--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Parw-up CaPITaL_..-- -- £600,000 0 0 
£170 000 0 6 


Reservep Funp ---...-- 


Directors 
Joun JonEs, Esq., Chairman. 


Henny Viours East, Esq. |Joaquin De Manena Esq, 
Anprsew Laweir, Esq. ILLIaM Simpson, Esq. 
Rosert Lioyp, Esq. James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Wa. McArrtuue, Esq., \Georerk Youna, Esq. 

Id., M. P. |Henry Jomn ATKinson,Esq 
Wa. Macnacuntan, Esq. 


Manager: 


A.rrep Georer Kennepr. 
Secrdary—C. J. Worrs. 

Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
ean and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shal! be coma: 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
fue interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 

proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-ciass Securities negotiable in London, 
Mercantile and Margiaal Credits are mee as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients, amd every de=- 
scription of geueral Banking Business 


sac! ° 
The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
transaction of any of its customers. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 
Pune an, Sherman & vo. 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


(8808 
YIROULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 


AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


CRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE 1 PAOIFIO COAST. 





ACOOUNTS OF COUNTRY KS & BANKERS 
RWORIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
\at all points at home and abroad. 
| Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER T, HATO, NATH'L W. T. H ATOH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. | Member Stock Exchange. 


’W. T.HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal Te — with Banks and 








Special Attention paid to ‘Orders for Investment. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 


i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL SrREKT.) 


CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Issue Drafts and Credits on Europe 


AND MAKE 
Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 


OF WALL STREET. 

A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING A CONSERVATIVE PLAN OF 

RIVATE BANKING 
|. A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. RB. BANKS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 


OF DEALING IN SIOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
EXPLAINING THE MYSTERI4S OF 1 HE 
8T. 


EET; Also, 
A SERIES OF SKETCHES ‘OF aa CHARACTER 
ISTICS OF T. 
eee a MEN oF WALL STREET 
72 Pages. Sent free to any address, 
JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
72 BROADWAY, NEW ORK, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. _ 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
'SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 


graphic transfers of money on Kuroye and 
California. 





BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of re payment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
Tuls COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXOHANGE ON GREAT BRITATM AND 
[RELAND. 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 
BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT ' Securvizes, 
Buy and Sell on Commigsion, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


@ Dividends and Coupons Collected... 
Interest Alkowed on Deposits. 
HENRY CO. WILLIAMS, FRANK E. WILLIAMS, 
B. D. SKINNER. 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Iesue Letters of Oredit on 
all Tey cities of Euro od 
yen Credits on SHAN’ ~~? and YOKOHAMA. 
Tolegraphic Trausfers mad _ 
" HARLES KNOBLAUUH, 
Coneral Partuers.......} PagL LICHTENSTEIN.” 
Special Partner.—DEUTSOHE BANK, Berlina. 

















UBLICATIONS. _ 


NEW P 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mxzs' Louise Cuanpirre Movtroy, author of 
‘* Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Brilliant Literary Correspondent, *‘ L. C. M.,” 
pays this gracefal tribute to Sr. Nicnoxas : 

‘* Sr. NicHoias seems to ime, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ronning at once, by 
two such anthor’ as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Lirrne Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncie ‘Tom’s 
Canry,' and already one «an see that the ‘ Eicur 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youne Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I »m deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance, 

** But, after all, the ‘Ezaur Cousins’ and the 

Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 


8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in Sr. Nicnonas|~ 


nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a scion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech and by 
her silence.’’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 


J.T. Llrowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in Sr. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as.it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manlingss and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well, Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power among the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 

Has some very striking features—a beautifal 
Frontispiece, ‘* The, Viarmosets,” from one of 
Siz Epwioy Lanpserr’s paintings ; and ‘+The 
ce Boat Song,” from Hans Bawxer—set to 
music by Georce J. Huss; a Valentine St :\ 
by Susan Cooipee ; an Article on the M nu- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to © sie 
them — besides the usnal charming variety in its 
contents. . 


Make the Children Happy at Home 


By a year's subscription to Sr. Nicuoxas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. Ove, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scripyer’s Monru- 
Ly, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Fost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxkseLiees and PostmastErs:. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 





WORKS. 





THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


rT) 
The “Medal for Progress,” 

A'T VIENNA, 1873 

‘The Uterest Onper or ‘‘ MepaLc” AWARDED at 

THE EXposirion. 
No Sewing Machine Receivea a Higher 
Prize. 
A FEW GOOD REASONS 


§.—A New Invention THorovcuty Testep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 
B 


2.—Makes 1 perfect LOCK STITCH, alike on both siaes 
on all kinds of goods 
3.—fiuns Licut, Smoot, Nome cess and Karm—best 


combination of qualities. 
DecRrasLe— Kuns for Years without Repairs, 
5.— Will do all varielies of Work and Fancy Stitching ir 


4 superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed b: the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can b 
threaded without pasriog thread through holes. 


7.—Design Simple, 


t 


Ingenious, Elegant, tormimg the | 
Stitch without th 


e of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam: | 
fulomaie Drop Feed, which | 
ny speed, tas our new | 






v Of stil 





Thread Cont 


r, which allows easy movement of ucedie 
bar and prevents injury to Curead. | 
$.—Constrrvction most careful and Fintsugp, Ih is 
manutactured by the most skillful and expernenvet mecha: + 


tes at tLe celvvraited REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION | 
N. Y. New Yous Joe NO & MADISON SQUAR® 
Konrs™® ts times 


= 


Harrison’s Young Ladies’ Journal. 


-_ 


< 


HONITTON. 





POINT’ LIMOGES, MEDILZVAL and all Fancy 
Braids. TRACINGS and WORK BEGUN. Linen Laces 
THREADS, &c. Supplied by Mue. GURNEY, at the 
lowest Imported prices, 186 Atlantic Street, BROOK- 
LYN, L. L; N.Y. P. 0. Box 3527. 

GS INSTRUCTION BOOKS in all the above Laces, 
SAMPLES and PRICE LISTS, 25 cents. ’ 





BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 





HAIR DYE, | 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
jeaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 


W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


unmediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 








BY 


J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 


NOW READY, 


THE 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


$1.75 
1.00 


One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, 
Paper Cover, 





« It will be a hardened novel reader who sha.l not find 
this story bright and fresh.”"— Nation, New York. 


«A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story’ 
rib june. 


-N. Y. 7 
“He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist * 
—Galazy Magazine, New York. 
“ Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 
he front rank of American writers of fiction.””—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, 
A FAIR SAXON By Justiu McCarthy, 


fHE ROSE OF DISEN 
Zschokke, 


LADY JUDITH, By Justin McCarthy, 


- $100 
1 00 


TLS, From the German of 


1 00 
1 00 





Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 











EDUGATION. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges, 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TLAN EDUCATION, to the sons and daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES. T he Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced resident teachers. Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rait. 

President and Founder~The Right Rev. I. HELL 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Huron. 

Hellmuth College (Boys).—Hrap Master: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 
Sen. Opt. 

Helimuth Ladies’ College.—PRixcirat = 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 
For particulars apply to the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
SEpreMBER Ist. 


CRARLIER INSTITUTE, 


108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 
Schools. Independent department for College preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. odern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. 
Fire-proof stairs, ete. 


THE BIBLE;; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director 





Rev. H. F 











Cottage Hill College ; $300 per annum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa 








W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil RECENT NOVELS A healthy location. Exrras: FRENCH, GERMAN, 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. = MUSIC and DRAWING. 

1 F tes dor beautie| USMY We to Visit Her, - - $1 00 Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 

W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice fying vn The Ordeal for Wives, - * - 100 Rererences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath.| Archie Lovell, - - - - eee 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique,| Steve Lawrence, Yeoman, -  - 100} ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or Cusen Fielding, " 7 _ 1 BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac-| Philip Earrisclifte, - - - 100 . 7 1G LADIES 

tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. P 5 FOR YOUNG ’ 

Ask for them. A Vageben’ Mevsine, - - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ae tLe a Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 sitet 


BEWARE oF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! 





ROWN’S 


Essence or 


J Much 


PREPARED 


—- BY——_ 


Freperick Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


—————_e——_—_ 


THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. 

Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and sockdenel similarity of their 
names. 

BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stam 


of the manufacturer, which is incorporated with 
the steel plate label. 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
to the Price List of 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application, 





FrReperRicK Brown, 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTINC, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


W. E. Gai ier Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





— 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-FTiand and Misfit 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN 
MATTINGS, &c., vexy cuxar, at the old place, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 


NEW YORE. 


(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 





a” “Goods sent to any part of the Country Free of Charge. _ ge} 


i 


of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadwav. New York. 

‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” — Jhe News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


‘Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 18752 





If Is THE 
Best American Magazine 


No Family ean Afford to do Without it, 
IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MAITER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED {IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus 


‘*It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines,’’— Express, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Macazine. 

“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.” —Phica- 
«eaphia Press. 


Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
cure such a Monthly Visitans for 
the year 1875! 











Subscribe at Once. 





lt can be h.d with either “ Harper’s . Weekly” or 
“Harper’s Bazar,” or * Appleton’s Weekly,” or ‘* The 
allion” for Szvex Dowvars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 





Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 


Address Mus. N. W. DeMUNN. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. TOHN, 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N-Y, 


Tuis INSTITUTION I8 UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al- 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. very effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it commences on the First Moa- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175, 


Music, Forgi@n LanauaGes AND Drawin@ FORM 
A CHARGES 
For further information apply to the Mormer Superion 


Convent of Mercy, GreensBusu, 
___ RENSSELAER OOUN'Y, N.Y. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 


Prepares pupils of all ages for Business or College. 

Ten Students entered College from this Institute n 
June last. Book-keeping, French, German, Spanish, 
Mathematics, and all English Branches thoroughly 
taughti » Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post 
Graduate Departments. 3 

@> Circulars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 








Poughkeepsie Female Academy 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


RYE SEMINARY.RYE N.Y. 


Next session will commence September 13th, 1875. 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mr:. 8. J. LIFE. 








Far 


Walnut H ill School 
GENEVA. N. Y.- 


A first-class Boarpine Scuoot For Boys. 





Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. 
line of the New York Central Railroad. 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
addre TH 


On the 





88 OS. D. REED. 














NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 


10, 1875. 





Waiting. 





BY FRANCES ANNA KEMBLE 





Before my senses ot my soul awake, 

Sorrow begins to stir within my heart ; 

Keen anguish dawns before the day doth break ; 
Ere flatt+ring birds chirp faintly towards the east, 
A bat-like terror flaps above my breast. 

With a shrill cry, that sleeping makes me start 
And moan with unclosed lips, in drear dismay, 
Reluctant greeting to another day ; 

And though, perchance, through pity of the night, 
T have not dreamed of misery, but have slept, 
Tears stand within my eyes before the light 

Smites them with its new beams—cold tears un vept, 
That from their brimming fountain up have crept, 
In which the morning rounds her rainbows bright. 


THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS, 
No. XXXV. 








RAGLAN CASTLE. 


THE HISTORY. 

Raglan Castle—celebrated as the once proud home of 
the lofty house of the Somersets, and the seat of the 
venerable Marquis of Worcester—is situated@ in a bold- 
ly beautiful and somewhat central part of the county of 
Monmouth—a county which divides the bonors of his- 
tory with, perhaps, any other in England. It lies ata 
somewhat unequal angle of the great main roads lead- 
ing from Monmouth to Usk, and from Abergavenny to 
Chepstow. It is eight miles distant from the first- 
named place, six from the second, eight from the third, 
and some ten or a dozen from the latter. It is ree- 
koned to be among the most modern of fortresses The 
earliest possessors of the castle were the Strongbows. 
Richard conferred the property on Walter Bloet, or 
Blewett, from whom, by marriage, it went into the Ber- 
keley family, who held it until it passed into the hands 
of Sir Johu Morley. ‘Then, by Maude, his sole heiress 
and daughter, it descended into the family of Ap Jen- 
kins, otherwise Herberts, in 1438. William ap Thomas, 
in the reign of Henry V and VI, whom Henry created 
Earl of Pembroke, Raglan, Chepstow, and Gower, in 
1469, was commanded by the King to continue the fam- 
ily name as Herbert. ‘To his custody Edward en- 
trusted Henry, Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry 
VII, who was kept in close custody till released by 
Jasper, the uncle of Pembroke, who, in his absence, 
enabled the Prince to fly into Brittany. For this act 
Jasper was attainted, and the Karldom conferred on 
Lord Herbert. At this period it was kept up with re- 
gal magnificence, 

Its renown is chiefly from its association with the 
tough old Marquis of Worcester—as learned as he was 
eccentric, and as witty and wise as he was braye—who 
defended it with amazing perseverance against the Par- 
liamentary General Sir Thomas Fairfax, in that great 
period of modern history, now so emphatically known 
by the title of the “ Civil Wars.” 

When the rnpture between Charles and his Parlia- 
ment had become decisive, Raglan Castle was one, 


THE ALBION. 


the army of the old Marquis had some very desperate 


the oldsoldier scholar shut himself up with them in Raglan 
Castle, an prepared for a siege of unusual severity 
and duration, and borne with such endurance and bero 


-|ism, as transfers some portion of its renown to the very 


name of the county. 

The siege having continued for a lengthened period, 
the little garrison was finally compelled to capitulate, 
and were permitted by General Fairfax to march out 
with the honors of war—fair terms of capitulation hav 
ing been acceded to, the pledge of general amnesty 
having been granted by the General himself. This was 
afterwards scandalously violated by the vindictive Par- 
liamentarians, to which the brave old nobleman became 
a victim; accepting bis destiny with that mingled hu- 
mor and fortitude, which becomes really great men. 

The next act of the Parliament was to dismantle the 
castle. They mined the foundations in many parts, 
breached the walls, overthrew several towers, and ren- 
dered it a veritable ruin; but so beautiful in the rich 
harmony of its ivied decay, that the antiquary and the 
artist alike delight in it—the one in expatiating upon 
its remains, and the other in preserving, by the aid of 
his pencil, the striking ensemble, which it presents to 
this day. 

let us see what we can evoke out of the shadowy tra- 
ditions of the past, and so place before the reader an 
episode of a more domestic nature in the history of 
Raglan Castle, since the story of the fine old Marquis of 
Worcester can be found at length related in the chron 
icles of an age not yet so far removed, and also in the 
biographical annals of the time and of subsequent 
periods. 


SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 
THE LEGEND. 


Late in the evening of a wild and stormy day in the 
year 16—, ere Charles was born. or his uncompromising 
Parliament existed, there came to the castle a small 
cavalcade of expected guests—travel stained, tempest- 
beaten, hungry, fatigued, and almost forlorn—which had 
already been expected, and for whom very welcome 
preparations, in the way of warmth, food, and welcome, 
had with due care been prepared. 


The chief personage—a tall, dark looking, saturnine 
man, of some six or eight and thirty years of age, and a 
beautiful young lady, who had scarcely reached her 
twentieth year—were ushered into a richly furnished 
supper chamber, prepared for their especial use. Be- 
yond the persons with them, which was composed of 
an armed escort, they seemed to have no particular at- 


ET NS ee a8 : 
The Parliamentary generals, with their forces, mus-| were at the Court in London, and the steward was left 
tered with ominous strength in South Wales, and here |sole ruler), that a distinguished guest and friend was te 


battles—-sustaining from the more experienced and har-|there for a few weeks or so, to spend the honeymoon 
dened sodliers of the Parliament, numerous ruinous de- 
feats. Finally forced to gather his shattered army together, 








be expected to pay a visit to the castle, and to stay 
|with his young bride. They were to be waited and 
‘attended upon just as if his own (Master Howel’s) lord 
;was there; everything within and without the castle 
;was to be atthe guests’ order and disposal; and here 
,they were—Sir Walter something (for Howel never 
knew the surname), and his young bride, and the stew- 
|ard was busily engaged in sendisg in the supper, which 
the two were now waiting for. 

“Only,” murmured the steward to himself, as if in 
some puzzlement, “I never saw a bridegroom look so 
grim and scowling, nor a young bride look so much 
like a corpse. ‘The bridal party is as much like that 
of a funeral, and these troopers know nothing, save to 
devour chines of boar’s head and empty their stoops, 
Well, Mistress Martha, what do you think ?” he con- 
tinued, as the female who had assisted in tiriag the 
lady in drier garments entered. 

“T don’t know what to think, Master Howel,” was 
the answer. “I never saw one look so lovely, and yet 
so much like a corpse; and her hands were so. stone 
cold when I touched them, that they have given me a 
chill. Ugh!’ And she shook and shuddered, 

“Take a little of this aqua vite,” said the steward, — 
pouring her out a wineglass of spirit which she 
sipped. “ And, you knaves, there, bear in—bear in? 
I’ll in presently, and wait on them. So, you seem to 
think there’s a mystery in the matter ?” he continued, 
“ And, Lord save and keep us! how the storm is ray- 
ing !” 

“T think the gentleman with fierce looks can storm 
too!” said Mistress Martha, with a serious. air. 
“When I followed her to the door of the chamber 
where they sup, you know—and she has a grand fig- 
ure and a stately walk—thinks 1, Pll know a little 
more of this, or Pm no woman, and I'll guess what, 
may be, they won’t speak; but ” and she paused. 

** Well—yes, Mistress Martha. Go on,” cried the 
impatient steward. 

* No sooner had I opened the door for her, and 
stepped aside to let her pass, than I saw his tall, 
strong figure at it, as if waiting; and as she stepped 
in he put out his broad hand, seized hér wrist with a 
gripe that seemed to crush it--it made one wince 
only to sce it—and then pulling her in, said to me, 
‘Go ! and banged the door in my face.” 

“What next?” demanded the interested major- 
domo. 

“T thought I heard a sob—a short scream—that 
was fers. Then a laugh—such a laugh !—that was 
his! And as I stood all of a tremble and a flutter, he 
began to speak. His voice rose in anger, and if ever 



















tendants in whom they appeared to place any confi- 
dence, or who waited upon them with the respect and 
assiduity which the servitor owed his lord or the female 
attendant her lady. These were wanting altogether; 
but this seemed to have been prearranged, for there 
were servants in the castle who had received instruc- 
tions on this head; and while attendants waited on 
them, as they sat at a strangely silent supper, the abi- 
gail who followed the pale and lovely young lady into 
her retiring chamber, to change her garments ere the 
repast was ready, was so struck with the mournful 
coldness of the lady—her remarkable silence, nothing 
beyond monosyllables crossing her 1 ps—that she could 
not refrain from commenting upon the same that night 
among her own intimates in the lower hall—the same 
recital having, from events which occurred during the 





among other noble edifices, the misguided monarch 
chiefly visited, being as much induced thereby from the 
wise conceits which the now aged nobleman—vwith his 
warm heart and cool head—was wont to bestow upon 
his royal master, as from the fidelity of his house and 
the innate bravery of his own noble nature. Long ex- 
perience in the world, and extensive knowledge of man- 
great erudition and study, together with much travel 
and service abroad, had rendered this, one of the last 
scions of the princely house, the very “ Nestor” of his 
time. Charles listened, gravely, politely, attentively, 
as he always did, to the dissuasions of one who knew the 
English nature better than he did, and ended, as he 
invariably did when good advice was given him, by 
going counter to it altogether. The result was what 
might have been expected, and our pity is lost in irrita- 
tion with that obstinacy, which produced such dismal 
and destructive consequences. 

The Marquis of Worcester was born so late back as 
1562. He was summoned to the Parliaments of James 
I. and was hence recommended to the special notice of 
the young Prince, ere he mounted his ill-starred throne. 


night, a significance that was tinged with terror and 
dread, and which became from that time forth (until it 
fell into the oblivion later and more stirring events cast 
on those preceding them) a dark and ghastly tradition, 
hovering between the confines of ghost stories and of 
murder ! 

The escort, having in a manner received its dismissal 
in a somewhat stern fashion from the dark, haughty- 
looking gentleman, who had, nevertheless, the stamp of 
a noble descent in his mien and manners, and haying 
shared a liberal gratuity, hastened, in turn to dismiss 
their trust from their thoughts; and as tkey had to 
lodge in the castle until the morning, the charm of a 
roaring fire on the hearth, allied to the comforts of a 
substantial meal, sufficed for chem. At early dawn all 
had departed, and not one that had accompanied the 
sombre pair was left—not a clue to whence they came, 
who the twin guests were, had passed; and their aute- 
cedents were, by cousequence, as dark and mysterious 
to all within the castle, as they became the text of ore 
of those tremendous recitals with which the imagination 





In 1642, when eighty years of age, he received the title 
of Marquis of Worcester from Charles, and in his zeal 
raised for the King a small army, consisting of 1,500 
foot and 500 horsemen, fully equipped and ready for the 
field. He put these under the command of his son, 
Lord Herbert, Ear. of Glamorgan, and these did good, 
and, for a time, especial service, being immediately 


called into requisition by the pressing exigencies of the 
times, 


is excited, when told round the fire on a bleak winter’s 
night, and from which the hearer cannot escape, as he 
creeps with fearful step and furtive eye to bed, think- 
ing that every shadow is a spectre crossing his path, 
and that the sighing of the wind is only the moan of 
plaining ghost, who had a dread revelation perchance to 
make to the sleeper in his dreams. 

Only the steward of the castle, Master Evan Howel, 
had received instructions from his master (for the Lord 
of Raglan Castle, together with his lady and family, 





man spake words of wrath and bitterness to a trem- 
bling, helpless creature, that man did! Bridegroom 
as he is, Vd—I don’t know what I wouldn’t do, if I 
dared !” 

“Pretty way to begin a honeymoon!” said the 
steward, a little gravely, “I hope and trust you may 
be mistaken, Mistress Martha!” 

“We don’t mistake in these things, so easily !” re- 
torted Mistress Martha. 

“Never mind; ll go in, now, and take up the 
covers, and pour out the wine for them,” rejoined the 
steward, “and [li see what Z can make of the mat 
ter!” And so saying, salver in hand, he quitted his 
own warm sanctorum, to look after the necessities of 
those, to whom he now stood in the responsible posi- 
tion of host. 

“Do so,” said Mistress Martha, after him “I 
warrant you'll not stay in the chamber long. And 
upon my womanhood and veracity, here he comes 
back, and looking not exactly like a man who may 
have got the best of it. A little to the contrary.” 

Precisely as she sail, Master Evan Howel, without 
his salver, but with a very red face, indignant look, 
and irate expression, returned with a hasty step into 
the cosy rcom he had quitted, Petulantly pushing 
the bottle on one side, and thrusting the decanter on 
another, he wiped his perspiring brow with his hand- 
kerchief, and iooked the very picture of mortified 
pomposity and collapsed greatness, The prim coun- 
tenance of the handmaiden did not tend to assuage 
his choler, On the contrary, the sly, demure expres- 
sion of her face, that seemed to imply much amaze- 
ment thereat, irritated him the more. 

“Well, confound it!”’.he broke out, “what on 
earth is the woman staring at? Am IJ a catamount, 
or—or—a ghost ?” 

“A ghost!” shrieked Mistress Martha. 
saints protect us! 
chamber ?” she added. 

“ Yes, [ have !” was the pettish reply. 























“The 
Sut you’ve been to the supper 





* Well ?” 

“Well? Well, I’ve quitted again, as you see!” 

“TI told you so !” was the dry response. 

“Vl tell you what, Mistress Martha!” said the 
steward, sinking his yoice into a confidential whisper, 
and losing his anger in the interest of what was now 
becoming of moment to both,—‘Tll tell you what ! 
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I think we’ve got the gentleman in black in ithe! 
castle !” 

*‘ Bless us !” muttered the shrinking attendant. 

“Jf that man, with his dark brow, and his tall 
fi , and his Spanish mustache, and his black beard, | 
his wich dress, his jewelled dagger—with which, by| 
the way, he began to cut his meat, just as if he was 
stabbing a man ad 

“Ah! Oh, mercy, me!” gasped his listener. 

“Hush !—don’t shriek! If he be not the evil one, 
then—— But, it may be his temper! And then he 
is my lords’ guest and friend, you see, and my lady’s 
too; and, of course, they don’t know the ——hem! his 
black majesty, you know !” 

“Of course not, only people sometimes know him—- 
him below, you know—perhaps, without knowing; it. 
But, good Master Evan—good Howel—tell me all 
that passed.” 

“There’s very little to tell, and yet I shall never for- 
get it!” He paused for a moment, and then proceeded. 
“When I entered the room, they were alone. She 
was seated on a low stool before the fire. Her hands 
were clasped together, her fingers entertwined, as if 
she were wringing them, with a passion proceeding 
from the depth of sume secret anguish. Her head was 

- drooped, and her hair had fallen over one side of her 
) face, but I could see it white as the snow on the 
+ ground, and she had the most mournful and sad look 
iver saw on a woman’s countenance. 
“And he, Howel, what was Ae doing?” asked Mis- 
» tress Martha. 

“He was seated at the head of the table, with a 
great cup of wine near his hand. His face was cold, 
and his bearded lips were wreathed into a smile so full 
of malice and mockery, that the fiend himself might 
have worn it, it was so full of wickedness !” 

“Did he speak, then?” pursued the other. 

“Yes; and his words were worse than his looks. 
‘Come, my bride! Come, my young, my beautiful, 
my beloved !’ he said; and he put such a ferocious ex- 
pression into the word ‘beloved,’ that it might have 
stabbed her like a knife, from the start and the shud- 
der she gave.” 

“Ugh !” ejaculated Martha, angrily; “ the wretch!” 

“*Come, and sit beside me, and let us drink to our 
bonny marriage night, and feast, and talk of Aim that 
toas left behind—of your fair young lover—of Regi- 
nald—of Hiow now, sirrah ! are you here ? and he 
turned upon me, as I advanced to the table with the 
salver, and looked like midnight at me. ‘Humph, 
Sir Steward !’ he said; ‘you can leave that, and go! 
We shall require no attendance to-night! Tl wait 
upon my lady wife myself, like a devoted and loving 
husband!’ and then he laughed, and waved me to the 
_ door, with an air of command—for command be has. 

A could not resist. Next moment [ was outside of it; 
end I heard him fasten it from within; and as there is 
"another passage thence to their sleeping-chamber, 
Which, you know, lies farther off, why we are not 
likely to see or hear anything more of them to-night 
again; and I wish it morning, and this frightful storm 
lulled |” 

“It’s very terrible! It’s not as it shonld be, mark 
my words, Master Steward !” said the handmaid. “ It 
seems as if, this night, a horrible storm was called up 
On purpose to witness some horrible deed !” 

“Hush, hush!" cried the steward, hurriedly, “ do 
not put these fancies into words! They may create 
scandal; and our master will not permit the honorable 
name of Raglan Castle to be tarnished by the tattle of 
his dependants.” 

“TI have seen, and you have seen, and we have both 
heard, Master Steward,” replied Martha; “and, wo- 
man as I am, I con’t think | am likely to speak more 
of this than other folks 1 could name.” 

“Nay, but I do not say so, good Mistress Martha !” 
b begun the steward. 

“And, what’s more, this matter is not yet ended— 
no more is the night, Master Howel; and there may 
be more to see, if we do not hear. Credit my word, 
there's mischief in the very air to-night. I'll get me 
to the warm side of the great chimney; and 2 

“ Ay, do; and Dll send you, and one or two others 
~Wherewith to make a posset of sack; for it’s a night 

to take aught comfortable in, that one may comfort- 

ably get. As for myself, I count on’t that [ must yet 
sit up.” 

“ Wherefor,” demanded the other, quickly. 

_ “Who knows? Our dark guest may yet take it 

into his head to demand more wine. Our fair guest 

may—may—shriek—cry— Help !—mur 

Pooh! what am I thinking of ?” and he wiped his 

brow, covered over with a cold, dewy swe it. 

“You are thinking of what might happen, Master 
Howel,” said the woman, with an earnestness almost 
solemn. “We sball see in the morning, however. 
Good night !" And with this she left the steward in 
his room, cogitating, between the pauses of mulling a/ 
quart of sack, and went to see her companions in their} 

allotted part of the edifice—there to gossip, and to! 
sup, till all betook themselves to their rest, to sleep as| 

















Using the p.ivilege of our craft, let us uplift part of 
the veil hiding these two persons, so mysterious In 
every way, and glance into that chamber. The storm 
still sang and howled furiously without; the thunder 
relled, and the rain, mingled with hail, lashed the 
casements, or fell in torrents; while the angry moan of 
the wind at times rose so loud in its gathering altitude 
that it sounded like the shriek of some fellow-creature 
in dire emergency, 

The man satat the table still. He had supped ; he 
was now quafling a goblet of light wine. 

The fair, pallid, mournful girl-wife—with her stately 
head bowed—her hair disheveled—still seated on the 
stool, rocked herself too and fro—but spoke not— 
wept not ! Nowand again a long-drawn, shivering 
sob would escape her—nothing more. But it told) 
of a heart laden with so great a weight of misery, 
that it seemed to imply a longing for such relief as 
death in any ghastly form could give. And still with 
a malignant smile and biting word, the splendid cava- 
lier—for he Aad a striking though sinistral splendor 
about his person and his dress—would address her, 
sipping, at intervals, his wine, as if it were some pre- 
cious cordial on which he sat great store, or the 
heart’s blood of an enemy, wherewith he was slaking 
the yet quenchless thirst of his deadly hatred. 

“The rite is over—ha! ha! Let us drink this wine 
in its memory !” he said. “If is be well to win where 
a man is scorned, to woo and wed the creature who 
had looked upon him with loathing—to contest the 
prize with the youthful, the handsome, and to tear her 
from his arms—ha! ha!—it was boldly strack was 
that blow !—well played for was that stake! And at 
the altar you made yourself mine—there told a lie! 
You said you ‘loved’ me—I know it’s the vocabulary 
weil, then, you have—we both have—a lifetime each, 
wherein we can learn to love! Ha! ha! It will 
amuse us both, you, I know, to overcome a difficulty ; 
me, because the loathing I bear the man, transfers 
itself to the object of his affections !” 

“He was your own kinsman and your brother’s 
son,” said a low, faint, murmuring voice, so soft and 
low that it sounded like an echo. It was the pallid 
lady who spoke. 

“T will speckle him with the spume of toads and 
adders’ poison!” was the savage reply. ‘ Come, 
will you pledge me? Speak, I say!” 

“] will never speak more!” was the answer. 

* By Bel and the Dragon! then shall I have such a 
wife as never man had!” and again he laughed. 
“Well, get you to bel—to bed, I say! If you love 
me not—and I will take my own theory of things upon 
that—you will at least obey me! Away with you— 
it sickens me to look at you!” 

She arose with pain—with horror—with fear! She 
stood before him, tottering, and it seemed as if his 
savage mood was becoming the more ungovernable. 
He gripped the goblet, and glared upon her, as though 
he would have huried it at her head. She looked at 
him, then tottered slowly out at the portal of the cor- 
ridor, to which he imperiously pointed, and which led 
to her chamber. 

He laughed a low fiendish laugh, and rubbed his 
hands with the glee of ademon. The wild, fierce 
night sped on, and still be sat in his chair. He drank 
greedily—not thirsty—-but with a fierceness that 
might have signified he was arming himself for some 
tremendous act. The night stole on, and the wrathful 
storm still howled and raved ; and while the castle 
seemed to quiver, and the sleepers awoke in fear, 
from that far chamber there came forth no sound. 

No significance turther of what was said or done 
there ; but in the morning there arose a ery, a wail, a 
hurried whisper of dread foreboding, whics went like 
a hissing wind through the castle. 

The lovely lady was dead—dead in her bed !—had 
died in the night, her husband said—he knew not 
how, nor at what hour. He had her swathed and laid 
in her cerements—laid in her coftin—laid in her grave 
—then he hurried away, and was not seen or heard of 
more. 

The sad story was conveyed to the Lord of Raglan, 
who seemed fearfully shocked at the news, but who 
also preserved a silence deep as the grave, upon the 
matter ; so, that while it formed merely a gossip’s 
story, tre element of superstition adding to it all the 
requisites of terror, that chamber in the castle became 
haunted! A restless spirit troubled it; and in timeit 
became closed up, and was forgotten. 

* * * * * * 





* 








Half a century passed away, and another generation 


| dwelt in the castle—a generation, wiser, perhaps, than 


that which preceded it, but which, at all events, was| 
not so superstitious as that of its sire’s. Old, gray- 
haired servitors, and tottering female attendants, still 
dwelt in its precincts, and walked their way slowly 
gravewaid. but they would tell a terrible story, on 
weird nights, of a dark, dangerous-looking man, of 
tall stature and noble mien, and of a pale, drooping, 
beautiful lady—a_girl-wife—whose death, shrouded 
in mystery and the mirk midnight, had left some 


a certain chamber in a certain part of the castle had 
the reputefof being haunted. By consequence, it was 
shut up. But, ho! ho! how the sceptical generation 
laughed at the idea!j}Nevertheless, onejthing was 
quite apparent,—they were very unanimous upon 
avoiding this chamber ; and though it had been sub- 
sequently opened, cleaned, and otherwise made tena- 
ble—though no part of the furniture had been 
touched or altered, for all this mischief—the genera- 
tion inhabiting Raglan declined to sleep within the 
walls of that chamber, with its gloomy splendor and 
appalling reminiscences. 

It was a wild, fierce, stormy night—the fiftieth 
autumnal anniversary of that tragical night when the 
wedding cavaleade—the pallid girl-wife and her dark 
husband—entered the gates, and slept within the castle 
—the Master of Raglan and his lady being, by a strange 
coincidence, away—when a young traveler, a frank, 
handsome, though somewhat dark-eyed, dark-browed 
youth, of six or seven and twenty, alighted at the gates 
and demanded hospitality. 

Still stranger was it, though none then were alive to 
remark it, that he had been waited for—his coming an- 
ticipated—preparations on a rather extensive scale 
made to receive him; and in another hour, after having 
supped and otherwise refreshed himself, our young hero, 
Sir Walter Osborne, sat in a great easy chair, before a 
huge leaping fire, kindled some time before, in the great 
bed chamber where he was te sleep. 

He sipped his wine—he » in his chair, falling 
into a delicious reverie. e was thinking, with a 
throbbing breast, of a fair, lovely face belonging to one 
that, with fond eyes and a smile of light, had said, 
in response to a passionate confession of his ador- 
ation—*“ I love thee!” The blissful words yet rang in 
his ears. Her odorous breath was on his brow, playing 
amidst his hair. Was all this very longago? Blissful, 
delightful, certainly! In two days more he should see 
her—behold her—embrace her—call her his own,—for 
he was returning trom a long journey after a long ab- 
sence, and she whom his soul loved was related to the 
family, by whose hospitality he was now entertained. 

In the middle of the chamber, which was large, cum- 
brously furnished—having panels, and ancient tapestry, 
and old portraits—in the midst, with one end against the 
dim wall, stood a huge, enormous, hearse-like bed, It 
was hidden by vast heavy curtains of damask, and on 
the posts dusty feathers nodded. ‘There was an air of 
gloomy solidity, of almost funeral repose, about it, that 
might have startled a nervous man; more especially if 
ae had been informed of a rumor extant thet this gloomy 
old chamber, with its dark recesses, was haunted ! 

The young stranger was ignorant of the fact, of course, 
not having been told it, while instructions had certainly 
been given to lodge him in this chamber. He was too 
full of the visions of youth, of love, and of life, to heed 
aught else. He stretched his legs out—sipped his wine 
—sighed with pleasure—smiled—sighed again and gave 
astart; und leaping up in his chair, and griping it at the 
back, he exclaimed, all of a shiver, and turning slightly 
pale, “ What’s hat? Who is there ?” 

He listened. The mournful wind rose and deepened 
stormily, and swept with a howl past the casements, 
which were again lashed by the rushing hail. He 
looked around the chamber, and, for the first time, he 
remarked the vast and gloomy extent that stretched 
around the bed, to the heavy presses, carved wardrobes, 
and quaint hangings—curtains as heavy and as huge 
being drawn across the window as across the bed. 

“Ti swear I heard a sigh!” he murmured, as he re- 
sumed his seat. ‘“ What a dark, gloomy, wildervess of 
a chamber!” he added ; “but the fire is cheerful, and 
the wine is good, I’!] tinish that, and then to bed—to 
bed!” and he composed himself afresh—at least he tried 
to do so, but found it now had become impossible, the 
demon of restlessness having taken possession of him. 

Suddenly, he uttered an ejaculation ; for in the pan- 
elling over the vast fire-place, and framed, as it were, 
by the carved seroll-work, was a portrait of a female— 
young, beautiful, but strangely pale, and having the 
most mournful expression possible. 

“How like my cousin Amy!” he ejaculated, gazing 
upon it ; while a species of vague, indefinite apprehen- 
sion stole upon him, and he rose up, and took two or three 
steps about the chamber. 

“Can this be the picture—the face of her who died so 
strange a death ?—of. But no, no! “Lis very like 
Amy’s, truly! But why Aerve,in this castle, in this 
chamber? Pshaw! it’s my fancy that is at work! I'll 
think no more, but undress, and go to bed! I’m tired 
with my long day’s ride.” And, speaking thus, he 
began to disrobe himself, while at the very instant, the 
long, solemn moaning of the wind came like a wail of 
pain, lengthening at the casement, and as his eye 
caught sight of the picture, a worldless terror began 
to spread over him; for, lo! some change vf a very fear- 
ful kind had come over that pale, pale face; and just 
as he was gasping for breath, after the suspense of the 
startling moment, the lamp gave a last flare and flicker, 
and expired, leaving only the faint glow of the now 
dying tire to cast a spectral light into the dense and 





best they might through the tumultuous elemental) shadowy impress of horror bebind ; and so, by the gathering shadows of the room. 


war of that stormy night of anxiety and terror. 


means of this uuspeaking tragedy, it came to pass that 





He gathered the embers together; but the light 
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grew fainter. The wind raved—the casement shook— 
and presently its wail died away, and a dull oppressive 
silence followed. He stood in the room, uncertain 
what to do, when a sobbing sigh seemed to reach his 
ear. He was ashamed to call for any one to join his 
vigils; and took atvrn or two more, and muttered a 
short, soldier’s prayer; then, resolved to lie down and 
seek repose, partially undressed as he was, he advanced 
to the bed, and put forth his hand to draw back its 
dark, heavy curtains. 

Why did he pause? Why did his blood grow in- 
stantly cold—his pulses still—his frame collapse ? and 
why did an overwhelming terror seize upon him ? 

At the instant he touched the curtains, he heard— 
distinctly heard—a rustling sound, as if something, or 
somebody, had hurriedly started in the bed, and the 
rustling of the curtains on the other side, as if this 
‘strange intruder had been surprised, and was hasten- 
ing away from the presence of the young, stranger- 
guest. 

But there was something of the horrible about this 
matter, after all. Silence ensued, heavy and sepulchral; 
and no sound, or the slightest footstep, gave indication 
that the visitor had retreated. If he drew back the 
curtain, what should he behold? If he did not—to 
remain there, in that impassive position, would be 
downright cowardice; and the young man was brave. 
He drew the curtains, therefore, and felt himself frozen 
into stone at the fearful thing he beheld across the 
bed—standing in the opening of the curtains and 
glaring upon him with stony eyes in turn. 

“Isit Amy? Is it her spectre ?” he breathes out. 
“Is that ghostly face my beloved’s?” is that awful 
vision my sweet cousin? Ob, horror! horror!” and 
as he gave vent to the last words, his voice gathering 
into a stifled scream of dread,the face, with its glaring 
eyes, changed awfully—hideously ; and be fell sense- 
less across the bed. 

* * * * * Pe * k * oa 

He dreamed a dream—a strange and ghastly dream 
—and to the following effect. There came sobbing 
and shuddering into the chamber, a fair, light, lovely 
creature, and he asked himseif, “Is this my sweet 
Lady Amy?” and something told him “No!” but 
that throngh along distance of time there ran a tic 
of relationship, which reached to Aer—his Amy; and 
his heart was wrung by the anguish he witnessed—the 
more so, that he found himself irresistibly bound and 
fixed, and could not have aided her by the motion of 
a finger. 

Then, after a time, when he sat still, sobbing by the 
side of the bed, there entered a second personage— 
tall, dark, bearded, with a fierce smile playing on his 
mouth—with a fierce glowing in his eyes that made 
him shrink from them. 

Then he beheld that he jibed her—mocked her— 
reviled and insulted her. He laughed savagely at a 
picture snatched from her breast, and crushed it under 
his foot. She arose with flashing eyes; and her white 
lips spoke words that smote his hot, thirsting heart. 
he thrust her down on the bed—his hand griped her 
white throat—five seconds, five hours, five ages and 
centuries of unutterable horror seemed to be experi- 
enced by the dreamer, and he awoke to find the day- 
light streaming into the chamber, and in his own heart 
he solved the dark enigma of an old family story with 
which he had become acquainted. 

When, subsequently, he beheld his own bright, 
blushing fair Lady Amy, whom, ere long, the young 
Sir Walter led to the altar, he knew that be was in 
some measure redressing a deep and dreadly 
wrong an ancestral relative—a fierce brother to one of 
his own grandsires—had done to a co-relative of his 
trembling bride. The processes through which the 
solution of a ghastly family secret—that hidden skele- 
ton which, more or less, haunts — every 
house—was arrived at, need not here be detailed. Let 
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BY MISS THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER VITI.—( Continued.) 

“ Dear Angelica‘ don’t be unhappy,” he said, kindly; 
‘you are quite right; you have decided wisely. You 
must forgive me for having troubled you. It was but 
prejudice and jealousy ‘of those fine people—unworthy 
of me and of you. I dare say they are better than I 
think them. Trust me,” he said, and his thin face 
gathered some color, and his pale looks flashed int, ear- 
nes ness. “I will take care of your father; and when 
I ata with him you know that he las a son.” 

“T do know it, Antonio,” said Angelica, gratefully; 
and she put her hand into his. 

They rowed home very quietly, watching a sumptuous 
panther-like cloud now floating across the sun. Nobody 
spoke. ‘The ripples and gleams of the lagoon grew 
wider and more serene, reaching from the present into 
the coming night. * * * 

The gods seemed to be there invisible. Ariadne her 
self seemed translated into the moment, and her crown 
of pale stars began to shine overhead. 


lTt was Lady Diana’s ; two more maids, and the younger 
|little girl had already scrambled in. The outriders 
spurred their horses, the footmen sprang on to the steps, 
land the whole procession started off along the road to 
‘Verona. Angelica eagerly stretched from the window, 
jand followed her father with her eyes, as Antonio led 
‘him away ; then she fell back into her corner. 

Lady Diana leaned out to get one Jast view of the 
| wonderful city. As she did so, she caught sight of a 
man’s pale face, looking after them, half concealed by 
an archway. It was Count de Horn. Lady Diana shot 
a suspicious glance at Angel, who was quietly rubbing 
jaway her tears with her handkerchief. ’ 
mile, they neithe> of them spoke. Little Charlotte 
whispered to her nurse. The wheels rolled on: the 
tassels and handles jingled and jogged. They were 
driving along a flat plain, bounded by delicate hills. 
Nobody looked at them, and for a long way Angelica 
went on crying; but as there are rainbows in the air, so 
there are rainbows often shining after tears. Angelica 
cheered up in a little while, and tried to talk to her 
companion. 

Lady Diana was, however absrbed in her book, which 
had just come out, called “ The Viear of Wakefield.” 


For nearly a 





Before they reached home, a great red moon, splen- 
did and sorrowful, the last glory of that long day, 
mounted quietly from beyond the isle nds. 

Afterwards, in later days, Angelica used to look back 
to these old times with a strange half-mournful longing. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
ARCADIA. 
Kauffmann felt that his grief at parting from his 
daughter was to be expressed by no vulgar leave-taking 
but by a solemn farewell on the piazza. With all the 
company looking ou he was glad to be able to bless An- 
gelica, and to burst into tears under the very eyes of 
the ambassador, and amid all the bustle and audience 
which belonged to the state of the great English noble- 
man—gondolas arriving at the starting-point, couriers, 
porters, staggering with heavy luggage, in which my 
ady’s beautiful clothes were packed; my lord himself 
swearing, if the truth must be confessed, and stamping 
about in a pair of huge boots; Lady Diana standing a 
little apart, with a book in her hand, while her maid and 
her man-servant scolded and superintended the packing 
of her carriage. The children were come, and stood in 
a shy cluster by their governess, with traveling-hoods 


People sometimes live together for years apart in 
peaceful misunderstanding. It is those who are on the 
borderlands of feeling who generally disagree. 

Angelica and Lady Diana had enough of sympathy 
to dislike one another cordially. Lady Diana was not 
happy with her cousin’s wife, and the mere fact of that 
lady’s sudden infatuation for the young painter, had set 
the poor woman against Angelica, Lady W. not un- 
frequently took ‘hese passing fancies ; she had had one 
once for Diana herself, but that was when she first mar- 
ried, ten years before,*when Diana was a girl of seven- 
teen. They neither of them could bestow what the 
other wanted. Judith wanted admiration, not love ; 
poor Diana wanted love. There was nothing in her to 
be admired, she sometimes thought, with a sigh; but 
there was something to be loved, she used to feel in her 
heart, although little by little, even that something 
seemed drying up, and turning to strange bitterness and 
pain. She had loved her cousin dearly. She had given 
her heart to the children, and now Jydith in a hundred 
ways seemed to be trying to alienate him and them 
from her. Diana had always been brought up with her 
cousin. She was tenderly attached to him, had been 
used to him all her life, and she might have lived on 
happily, trusting in his friendship, if Lady W. would 





tied under their chubby faces. 

Everyone and everything wis ready for the start ex- 
cept old Kauffmann, who had not yet taken leave, and 
her ladysbip, who was late. She had sent woré that the 
first carriageful should start without her, but this my 
lord would not hear of. 

Angelica’s heart was heavy enough now that the mo- 
ment of parting was come. She made the best of it, 
however, knowing her father’s susceptibility. ‘ We 
shall see Verona, father, and Genoa and the South of 
France; and we shall stop at Paris,” she said, wistfully 
looking at the loved haggared face. ‘“ We will go there 
together coming back; and tell Antonio he is to come 
too. Where is Antonio?” 

“Here he is,” said Zuechi, stepping forward from 
behind. 

“ Ah, my child, at your age you may well have hope,” 
said John Joseph, shaking his head; “ but at mine, who 
shall say what a day may bring forth ?” 

Angelica turned very pale. ‘“ Oh, father, why should 
you talk so sadly? Heaven his been so good to us 
always,” she faltered. ‘Together or apart, dearest 
dear, it is the same Providence that will keen us that 
has given to me my kind father, and to you your little 
Angelica, who loves you so.” She clung to his arm as 
she spoke. At that moment the ambassadress at last 
arrived m her gondola, stately and collected, chiefly cor- 
cerned for the comfort of a simall dog she carried under 








this chronicle of Raglan Castle suflice as tradition— 


for to examine into these things too curiously, is to| 


clip the wings of fancy, and by despoiling the imagi- 
nation of its due, deprive romance of all those golden 
hues which are at once its glory and its poetry. 





Crime and <Avtomatism.— Dr. Despine, in his 
“« Psychologie Naturelle,” gives a -triking analysi. of the mental 
status of the criminal classes. Attracted by the singular want 
of emotion displayed by must criminals, Dr. Despine was le1 to 
a thorough examination of court records and other sources cf 
informat op, He arrives at a belief in the entire absence of 
moral sense in this class. He says tbat freewill, which in the 


normal man is only controlled by the sense of duty, in the added, 


her arm. Everybody uncovered, and made way for the 
great lady. 

‘Here is my faithful muse!” she said, and gaily 
greeted Angelica, with a very unconcerned nod to old 
Kauffmann, who immediately stepped up to her with 
tearful eyes and clasped hands, and would have gladly 
made a long and moving speech, if he had had oppor- 
tunity. Lady W. seemed much too absorbed to listen. 
There was no time to lose. The ambas-ador laid his 


have allowed her to do so. She was not an unreason- 
able woman, and very little would have made her happy. 
Lady W. wanted her to marry Count de Horn—anvbody 
who happened to strike her own fancy; but Lady Diana 
also had her ideas, and was not to be reasoned out 


of them. How it all happened that she marred her life 
T do not know. Perhaps her Prusquerie frightened 
people. Her standard was certainly a high one, and you 


always somehow felt that she was carrying the seales to 
weigh you in. 

Miss Angel looked at her, as she sat engrossed in her 
marble-covered book. She sawa stout, pale-faced per- 
son, very much over-dressed (Lady Diana left her cloehs 
to her maid, who was fond of bright colors). She was 
plain, uninteresting, dull, looking older than she really 
was, and speaking less kindly than she really felt. One 
thing only seemed to draw Angelica to her—a curious, 
indescribable sense of truthfulness of nature and reli- 
ability that was like Antonio. Angelica felt thankful 
at that moment to remember that he was with her 
father. 

Antonio was always as good as his word ; he kept 
with old Kauffmann all that day, and only left him 
cheered, and sitting in the starlight at his favorite wine- 
stall, with old Pintucei as a companion. Then Antonio 
went away ; he had work to do, and some heaviness of 
heart to shake off, and he longed to get away and be 
alone. 

The next day a little serap of pencilled paper came 
back by one of the returning couriers. Tt was hastily 
scrawled over with more good-hyes and messages for 
Antonio. He read them with a half-sareagtie smile. 
“She wants me take care of her father; that is what 
she means,” he thought ; and yet, though he doubted, 
the little messages were a comfort to him—she was 
kinder absent, on paper, than present and in words. 





hand on the old man’s shoulder, and said, very kindly, 
“My lady will have good care of your daughter, M. 
Kauffmaun. Don’t be disturbed about her.” And 








then, as the old fellow broke into hysterical grief, he 
somewhat perplexed, “ You know, if you repent 


But Antonio was morbid where Miss Angel was con- 
cerned. He used to contrast her fate and his; he was 
only some seven years older in years, but how many in 
feeling, in experience—a Jong illness and shattered 
nerves had stood him ten years’ experience. His hair 
lat thirty was as grey as old Kauffmann’s; his hand 


criminal has no such counterbalance, this sense being wanting. | your consent, it is not too late for you to keep her even|trembled at times like an old man’s, and his temper was 


His acts are therefore mentally automatic, the result of the] now.” 


strongest instinct, appetite, or passion prevailing at tbe time 
Mo t criwinals are therefore morally irres;ous tle, no matter 
how great the crime as against society. Like biu'es, savazes, 
and idicts, they yield to natural appetites and passions, unre- 
strained and unreproached by any feeling of impropriety, 
although intellectually cognisant ot the moral standards of so- 
ciety. Hence their remarkable snqfod, aad the superticial 
character of any apparent reformation or conversion Dr. 
Thomson, resident surgeon to the General Prison for Scotland, 
at Perth, finds his experience coutirmaiory of tne views of 
Despine, and in a paper published in the ‘Journal! of Mental 


Science for Uctober, 18,0, recognises various degrees of ‘* moral 


insensibility.’’ 


But terrible as parting was, of to part would 
have been a still greater misfortune, and old Kauffmann, 
}much alarmed, was silent immediately, and tried to gulp 
his tears. 
gave him for Angelica’s sake. 

“Good-bye, Angel,” he said, cheerfully ; 
| your ambassador; he has a 
tor the old father.” 


“] 


like | 


good heart—and don’t fear | was impossible not to do so. 


crabbed and uncontrolled; he had no part in life but 
that of a convenient friend, taken up, put down, mado 
use of. Lt made him furious at times to think of it. 


Antovio felt very angry with him, but for-|Poor Antonio would have gladly been young, handsome, 


\rich, splendid, for ber sake ; but that was not possible. 
It. was. however, possible to love her—possible ; it 
With all her faults her 


\childish ineconsiderateness, her curious hallucinations 


“ Will you give him some Marsala wine for his din-|about herself, and her absurd vanity (which, after all, 


ner?” said Angel, with quivering lips. 


Then somebody signed to her to get into a carriage.|but love her. 


was not to be wondered at), Antonio felt he could not 
He was much the prouder of the two, 
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much the more revengeful, much the more self-conscious, | Window after window was lighted in honor of th:\“ Shepherd and Shepberdess in Arcadia, moralizing at 


if the truth were known. It does not follow because aj ambassador and his suite. 


person is not handsome, or particularly prosperous, or 
successful in his affairs, that he is to experience every 
self-denying virtue. Antonio’s intellect was in many 
respects far in advance of his powers, and of Angelica 
and of the people she lived among ; he was constantly 











































to his «bilities. He did not care for money for himself, 
but he liked to te abl> to help others, and his want of 
means was a bitter thorn in the side of a gencrous and 
-yetorderly man. Although in his heart he felt, that no 
one else in al) the world could love her as he would 
_ have done, yet there were times when he gladly wovld 
- have forgotten her ‘f he could. Why was he to waste 
his good affections upon this careless and light-hearted 
irl? What had she done to deserve a good man’s 
Dart, or an indifferent man’s heart, fer the matter of 
that? You need not be specially good to suffer. “ Peo- 
Be were what they happened to be,” thought Antonio. 
e had no intention of succumbing to fate ; he had 
plenty of courage, and ment to make the very best he 
could of his powers, such as they were; and if he ra‘ed 
_ himself highly, it was because he was a sensible man, 
and knew what was in him. A livelihood was to be 
‘made, and he had determined some time before that 
England was the place to make itis. He had English 
iends of his own. He had traveled with one of them, 
architect, who promised him work in London in the 
inter. He should see Angelica then. Where had she 
veled to, now, on her journey ? 
The lady of Antonio’s dreams had ascended into 
tealms, undreamt-of by struggling mortals trying to 
éarn their daily bread from day to day. {[t was a euri- 
_ ous experience for the painter-maiden to find herself 
- sddenly one of an important company, traveling with 
relays of horses, with servants in attendance, putting up 
in the best rooms of the inns along the road, talking and 
hearing talk of lords, and palaces, and mansions, as if 
they were things of course. Here were splendid wax- 
ights burning on her dressing-tables, servants at her 
l, and orders to give almost for the first time in her 
simple life. She had lived with great people before. 
When she had been*painting the cardinal at Como, he 
‘had asked her to breakfast. The bishop had invited 
* her to see his pictures, but there had been no real in- 
timacy as now. She might have felt shy but for the 


ple and credulous not to trust her companions, whoever 
they might be, and to believe in all they told her. 

~ The ambassador was invariably kind ; the litle girls 
were delightful. If ouly the father had been there, Angel- 
_iea would have had nothing to wish for. They crossed the 
‘gun-gilt and bountiful country, where the lovely garlands 
_ Were hanging from branch to branch. Pan sits in a 
field, piping on his two reeds to the peasants. White 
xen come up to listen. The vines are heavy with 
own fruit, the shadowed chestnut-trees burst from 
valley, those mild valleys castle-crowned and bil- 
wing to golden forelands. Some indescribable balm, 
" and strength, and case of heart, seems to belong to all 
' these lovely modulations of form and color. The 
bridge spanning the stream leads to the town below, 
to red roofs, vine bowers, from whence the people are 
looking up. A far away cottage door opens wide, a wo 
man comes out, and flings a handful of fruit to some 
children. * * 

The great carriages roll on, shaking and jolting, with 
the faces at the wmdows. The distant shadows and 
hills enclose the golden plains, delicately piled wreath 
upon wreath, now flying, now enclosing once again. 

mething seems to sing a Laus Deo; “Accept!  ac- 
cept! Open ydéur hearts; open wide your hearts!” 
is the hymn echoing along the way. 


no one had spoken, it was only her own soul that had 
éried out. 

It was quite dark when they reached Verona, and 
came to a great busy courtyard, full of hospitality and 
confusion. Angel stepped away unnoticed, and went 
for a little way along a black and narrow street. 


ehafed by a position which certainly was not equivalent} 


much. 


roofs. 











The apertures of the houses were lighted, curtains | 


.Swung before the doors; the citizens were gossiping romantic delight and sweet absurdity. Some peasants |son did the depths to which a human heart may sink. 
* within after their day’s work. The sky was black and| passed; a woman carrying a load of leaves and tendrils) Meanwhile Angelica laughs and holds her own. Her 


“You must remember that you belong to us now 


you must not run off alone,” said she, gravely. pe 
“ Not go alone!” said Angelica; “I have been used 
to go alone all my life.” 


Most of them opened on to/|the side of a#epulchre, while others are dancing in the 
the gallery, and Lady W. was waiting whilst her attend-|distance;” but it was some vague remembrance of that 
ants packed and made ready. 


morning dream, which first suggested it to her. 


;| She is not the only dreamer to whom Arcadia has 


been revealed. Mightier dreams than hers have reach- 
ed that mystic country. 
‘Auch tch in Arcadien,” writes Goethe as a motto to 


“You are a person of consequence now, child,” said |his “ Italian Journey.” Et in Arcadiaego” Sir Joshua 


Lady W., smiling ; “ you must pay your penalty.” 


has painted on a tomb, in the background of a smiling 


Next morning poor Angelica ventured no farther than | picture. 


the busy courtyard of the inp, although she longed to 
start off and see the place of which she had heard sojit; “It seems very nonsensical. I amin Arcadia.” 
She watched the people coming and going 
along the galleries ; th: oleander trees in flaming rows. 
The great cathedral bell was going. A siorm was brew-|is even in Arcadia !’” 
iny, the white and grey clouds heaving from beyond the 
As she stood there she heard a tramping along 
the wooden gallery ; the ambassador came up with his|which is death. The progress of life itself is a sort of 
boots, leading little Judith by the hand. Perhaps he jdeath, of change, of absorption. There is death to evil 


“What can this mean? ” says Dr. Johnson, looking-at 


“The King could have told you,” says the painter; 
‘he saw it yesterday, and said at once, ‘Ay, ay! Death 


After all, Arcadia would be a sorry, stagnant sort of 
place without its tombstones. There is so much in life 


read Angelica’s wishes in her eyes, for he asked her if|as well as to good, death to pain, to progress, and to 
she would accompany them in their morning’s walk, and {death itself ; when with a sudden uplifting of heart in 
the girl gladly accepted. They went a little way|the fulness of time, faith and hope seem at lastto over- 
through the streets, between the quaint, crowded |fiow the barriers that divide us. 


houses, across a wide piazza, towards a great arched 
gateway leading from the busy world outside into a si- 
lent cathedral. My lord passed in, first taking off his 
cocked hat, and little Judith tripped beside him. Miss 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE “ANNUAL REGISTER” For 1766. 
To read of the times when Miss Angel came to take 


Angel had seen many cathedrals ; this one seemed to|up her abode among us, is like reading the deseription 
her to be an afterthought—an echo of those where she |of a sort of stately ballet or court dance. Good map- 


had so often knelt by her father’s side. 


ners had to be performed in those days with deliberate 


Looking about, they passed on across the marble|dignity. There is a great deal of saluting and snuff- 
pavement into a little cloistered court that lay behind | taking, complimenting and exclaiming; people advanced 
the nave. It led to the baptistry. In this little court|and retreated, bowing to the ground and balancing 
were some tombs and slabs engraved with coats-of-arms | themselves on their high heels. 


and ingeriptions. A priest was standing, thoughtfully 
absorbed in deciphering one of these flat gravestones. |noise, shouting and chattering. 





With all the dignity there is alsoa great deal of 
There are runners 


He looked at Angelica as she passed. It was a kind |with torches, splendid footmen in green and golden 
and troubled face that attracted her strangely, and she |liveries surrounding my lady’s chair. 


looked down from his face to the inscription he had 


been gazing at: 
IN PATIENCE POSSESS YE YOUR SOULS 
was rudely carved on the marble slab. 


Tho King of Denmark is entertained in splendid 
fashion. The Princess of Brunswick visits England. 
Cornelly lights up Soho Square with wax candles, 
while highwaymen hang in chains upon the gallows in 


“ Patience!” cried Angelica, answering her own |distant dark country roads. Our young King George 
thought ; “there are so many things better than pa-|is a bridegroom lately crowned, with this powdered and 


tience.” 


lively kingdom to rule, and Charlotte Regina to help 


The priest looked up surprised. “Yes, but when|him. 


ambssadress’ charm of manner, and Angel was too sim-jother things have failed,” he said in a despairing sort of 


way, “then patience is still left to us.” 
“No, no!” cried little Miss Angel, impetuously 


There are great big coaches inthe streets, and Mr. 
Reynolds’s is remarked upon with all its fine panel, but 
;/Cecilia can still send for a chair when she wishes to be 


“hope for something must remain while there is life. |carried to Baker Street ; Vauxhallis in its glory and 


Patience is only death, only despair.” 


lights up its bowers, Dr. Barney gives musical par- 


Long after she remembered the little seene~ the sad-|tics. The cards fly in circling packs ; the powder-puffs 
faced priest, the solemn text, at a time when her own |rise in clouds ; bubbles burst. The vast company jonr- 
soul seemed failing for fear. But even then Angel was|neys on its way. In and out of society golden idols 
true to her creed. She might derpair and die, or live |are raised; some fall down and worship, others burst 
and strive to hupe for better things ; but simple, blind |out laughing. Some lie resting in their tents, others 
submission was a thought unbearable to her, and false |are weeping in the desert. Pre-eminent among the 


to her own heart. 
When Angel came back she was surprised to find 


throngs one mighty shade passes onits way. Isita pillar 


, |of cloud sent to guide the straggling feet of the weary ? 


that Lady W. did not seem to approve of her sight-|From the gloom flash rays of light, of human sympathy not 
seeing, although this time she had not again gone alone. |unspoken. How many of us still wandering impatient 
“If you had come to me, [ should have taken you |might follow that noble hypochondriac, nor be ashamed 


myself,” said her patroness. 


The journey proceeded in beauty and tranquillity 


of our leader. He walks along, uncertain in his gait, 


.|striking alternate lamp-posts, an uncouth figure in soil- 


The weather frowned upon them as they neared the/ed clothes, splendid-hearted, with generous help for 
Mediterranean, with its long, rolling breakers, its bor-|more than one unhappy traveler lying wounded by the 
dering groves and hills. The olives climb the steep|jroadside. Do we not read how noble Johnson stoops 
acclivities, and from their smoky pyre rise white villa-|and raises the prostrate form upon his shoulders, and 
ges, like flames bursting from the summits. They |staggers home to his own house? fle has not even an 
stopped to change horses at a little plave called Bordi-|ass to help him to bear the burthen. 


ghiera, on the coast of the Mediterranean. 


The first time that Angelica saw him, she was in her 


The sun had come out and the clouds had disappeared; |dream of pre-occupation and happiness and excitement : 
a sort of dimmed brightness was everywhere. On the|were the thieves about her eventhen? The second 


Lady Diana, who had let her book fall, looked round ;|sea, on the village, in a little smiling grove beyond a'time she was alone and in sorrow, breaking her sad 


wall, where a small gate swung upon its hinges. Miss|heart and despairing. Then came to her the shabby 
Angel went up an avenue of lemon and olives, and /feet bringing good tidings, the deep and truthful voice 
breathed the swect morning pastoral silence. Close at|speaking strange comfort, the kind hands raising her 
hand was an o'd ivy-grown well. She sat down, rest-|and giving the balm of balm of hope renewed to her 
ing upon its margin. ‘he pretty, pensive figure itself} bruised soul. 


was not unsuggestive, looking thoughtful'y down into 


Sir Joshua might assist a friend in sorrow, but he 


the water. Her heart beat with hope, with a sort of|could not give comfort, for he did not realize as John- 








starless, you could searce distinguish it from the slo- of vines, and driving a beautiful white cow with long thieves, if thieves they are, are well-mannered ones : 
roofs. Angel did not go tar, she heard clocks stri-| arched horns. 


ing in the darkness overhead. ‘She heard the river! 


hid a future, of which she could form no conception as 
yet. But she would work to please her father, and to 


the mission that she felt was hers, and to earn! 


money for them both. 


against its little breast. 


they pay her compliments, bring her tickets and flow- 


rf 1 Then came the shep' ed, followed by somo goats ers, invite her to dance and to sing, and to all sorts of 
ing by the bridge. She felt that life had begun in trotting with tinkling bells, and, lastly, two little chil-|pleasant things, and ask to have their portraits taken 
earnest, and that this strange black veil of darkness dren, with goatskin coats ; one had her hands full of along with their betters. How was she to know them 


unripe Olives. 


from her real friends? How was she to believe those 


The youngest was carrying something held carefully who warned her? Her very power over others blinded 


‘ The child looked up vith two/her to their faults, she could make people charming 
She might laugh as others did, wild eyes at the pretty lady leaning against the old iron and kind by her own gaiety of heart and outgoing 


and talk and seem to forget, but in her heart she did crank of the well. Something in ber look invited his grace. 





not forget that it was her aim to strive for beautiful and confidence, and he held upa little dead bird as he 
noble things, to teach others to look up at a high ideal. | passed. yet. Everything was new and full of interest. She 
Antonio should see this was no idle fancy. “What are you going to do with it?” Angel said, watched all the figures go by, but she had no clue by 
A sudden tipsy shout from one of the little drinking- kindly. which to form some judyment, and with one accord An- 
sfrightened the young prophetess, and she turned, ‘‘We are going to dig a grave,” said the child. “ It geliea’s ‘complimentary contemporaries, united to dazzle 

and ran back as quickly as she could. is dead!” and the litile thing walked on with careful and to blind her. If you hai heard the babble of the 
“How flushed you look, child,” said Lady W.,as steps. stream as it passed by Angel's not unvilling ears, the 

d gelica came along the gallery, where she was stand-; When Mrs. Angelica Kauffman sent her picture to compliments, the half-truths, the exaggerations, you 
ing with her children. 'Maiden Lane, it was somewhat pompously eatitled. would have forgiven her for believing not all, but to 


She had not seen very much of the worldly world as 
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much of what she heard. Uompliments were as much selfish and colder feelings came to add to the confusion, | she writes herself on his list of sitters, is charming Mrs. 


part of the manner of the time, as the snuff and the | It is certainly trying to live with this race of self-made 
powder-puffs. | demigods and goddesses. 
Miss Burney’s diary gives one spezimen of the good-) Angelica found, however, that Lady W. meant to 
natured exaggeration. leave her very free to lead her own life. Her break- 
“The sweetest book!” cries Mrs. Thrale ;_“the| fast was brought to herin her room. Until dinner, 
most interesting! the most engaging! ob, it beats which was at taree, she had her time absolutely to her- 
every other dook!” ‘The most elegant novel | ever|self, and the sacrificial rites to vanity were only per- 
read in my life! such a style,” says Lady Saye and formed of an evening 
Sele. Then Mr. Soame Jenyns breaks forth in a high-| It is certain that a studio has a charm of its own) 
er strain: ‘“ All creation is open to the authoress ; no| which it is scarcely possible to account for, no matter | 
human being who ever began that book, had power to| how shabby, how bare it may be ; there is the easel, 
put it down.” Even Miss Burney in her usual modest} the pure light shining upon it ; there is the painter re- 
confusion, feels that this is almost beyond her deserts ;| producing your dream or his. 
and takes refuge with the old housekeeper who is com-| Angelica’s little oval studio was a fit setting to her 
ing to the door, and exclaims to her mis'ress, ‘ Aa! ma-/ inspirations. Nymphs seemed to he: waiting upon the 
dam, how happy are you to have Minerva in the) terraces, heroes were crossing the paved hall, or mount- 
house.” jing the arched staircase outside, that led to Lady W.’s 
Angel was not Minerva only, but all the heathen di-| receiving-rooms ; and, besides these visionary inter- 
vinities combined with all Christian graces, a sort of| ests, Angelica was not insensible to the pleasures of 
combination of muses and virtues, according to her a1-| actual manipulation, to the friendly mesmerism of her 
mirers ; of brilliant talents, of frivolity and heartless) brush traveling acro-s the canvas, her colors lying on 
flirtation, according to her enemies. And Angelica the palette, to the actual charm of her work, its tools, 
herself? She never thought about herself, but grate-| and practice. 
fully accepted kindness, hoped, loved, believed, was, Perhaps authors may have the same feeling when 
miserable, without much method, innocent and unre-| they sit down to a convenient table, and find the faith- 
senting. Lossi describes Angelica at this time as not! ful pen that bas so patiently attended their flights and 
very tall of stature, but of slight weil-proportioned fig-| falls lyin ready for use. 
ure; she had a dark clear complexion, a gracious CHAPTER x 
mouth, white and equal teeth, well-marked features. ee 
Above all, he says, her azure eyes, so placid and so PENELLO VOLANTE. 
bright, charmed you with an expression it is impossible! Miss Angel tried the first morning to turn her mind to 
to write ; unless you had known her, you could not un-| her “ Arcadia,” and began to sketeh it upon the canvas, 
derstand how eloquent were her looks. but it was in vain; she could not apply, and no wonder, 
“Tl Ranolds” painted her, continues old Rossi, and| for all London seemed te come between her and her 
Bartolozzi engraved the picture, and she painted herseli tranquillity. To her great relief and satisfaction, the 
many times. Sometimes she painted herself happy and) door opened very soon, and Lady W. came into the 
brilliant, sometimes old and sad. There is ove picture) painting-room: “ Now, my sweet Kauffman; leave your 
in the dress of her country, when the dimness of life) work,” she cried. ‘Come, child, come! [have ordered 
and its troubles had passed cover her path : it is all) the coach. Iam dying to take you to call at Mr. Rey- 
there, marked upon her face in sad and noble lines that) nolds’.” “ Sweet Kauffman,” without an instant’s hesi- 
detract from her beauty. | tation, laid down her palette and tripped into the next 
The house in Charles Street stood in a little park or| room to get ready. She found that Mrs. Betty was await- 
garden, which had been deserted for many months; ing there by her mistress’ orders with a pretty aud 
while the house was closed, and the inhabitants were| mysterious garment for Angelica to wear upon this great 
basking in brighter horizons than that of Berkeley) occasion. ‘The writing-woman tried it on; the young 
Square. Lady W. had giveu Angelica two little rooms} girl looked at herself in the dim morror, pushing back 
on the ground-floor. The larger and darker was to|her lace. ‘The glass reflected the pretty figure, the 
serve as a bedroom ; the second, with its glass doors} black silk shoes, the sprightly hands. 
and delicate inlaid chimney, was to be her working-| Lady W. was pleased with Angelica’s artless pleasure 
place for the present. As soon as she had made her! jn her new French hood. But she hurried her impa- 
way in the London world, and had earned a little mo-|tiently. “Ie goes out early. Come! do not let us 
ney to start with, she was to be established in a studio| delay. Now it is my turn to take you to sce pictures,” 
of her own; but here for the winter Angelica was well| said Lady W. They had not far to go. The great 
ontent to put up her canvasses, and to begin work the} coach turned the corner, crossed Piccadilly, tarned up 
very first morning after her arrival. She was not par-| by Leicester Fields, of which one side was open in those 
ticular, and she could contentedly settle down in one] days, and stopped at the door of a comfortable-looking 
corner or anothor. If this one had been a little larger} house. 
it would have suited her perfectly. The garden itself} ‘Mr. Reynolds was not at home; Miss Reynolds was 
was green and neatly kept. Kord W. had a turn for| engaged,” the servant said. 


such arrangements. ‘There was a sort of terrace walk! Lady W., much disappointed, cast a glance at Angel- 
“ Might we not go in?” said Angelica ; and Lady 


that ran round the house, and led to the bench bencath | ica. 
the trees. They were shady enough, and flourishing,| W. immediately swept into the hall, desiring the ser- 
notwithstanding London smoke. Ligbt mists and drifts) vant to lead them to the studio. ‘Lhe dining-room door 
from the square passed across the garden. Sometimes! was open on one side of the hall, the staircase led to a 
bright skies lit up overhead, with a different quiver, in- long broad gallery, carpeted and hung with pictures, 
deed, to that thrill of azure life Angel was used to, but! and opening into the studio. ‘There were sofas, and 
they shone as English skies should shine, veiled only comfortable fires burning; the gallery was evidently 
by life-giving clouds and gentle practical mists. ‘used asa sort of sitting room. There was a spinet in a 

“ You must make yourself at home, child,” said Lady! recess, and a child’s doll sitting bolt upright upon the 
W. kindly, as she took her ito the room. “Call for keys. With shy, curious eyes Angelica looked about; 
what you want—Mrs. Betty will attend upon you.) noting everything with suppressed interest. What dig- 
You can receive jour sitters in this ou‘er room. Your) nified personages are these hanging to the walls? A 
good fairy, you see, has planned it all. Do you think! picture was leaning again-t the back of a chair just out- 
you shall be happy here?” she suid, looking at her| side the studio door, and it attracted Angelica. It was 
steadily. the portrait of a young man, in a crimson military coat, 

“Yes, indeed!” said Angelica, taking her hand, and) with gold embroidery, powdcred hair, and a very gentle 
kissing it gratefully. and charming face 

“I think you aze a good creature, said Lady W.,| ‘That is Sally Lennox, and that is her cousin,” said 
with a sort of suppressed sigh. ‘I know not why | Lady W., pointing with her fan to a figure in a pic- 
should think so. I have been disappointed over ond | ture, in which Juno and the Graces had taken mortal 
over again.” So she went away, leaving her poor little) shape, surely the most graceful and beautiful of that 
“ prolece” somewhat perplexed as to what mysterious fi-| day. Libations were flowing, and tranquil altars to 
delity was expected of her. I dont believe, to tell the| beauty were raised in shady groves by the courteous 
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Clive; and Mrs. Abington is also here, smiling, and gra- 
cious, and forgetting the irritations caused by Garrick’s 
wrongs towards her, 

The attendant told Angelica that the portrait of the 
young officer in the crimson coat was that of young Mr. 
Andre. ‘ He is just gone into the army” said the man, 
“and the pieture is for him to give to his mother. Mr. 
Reynolds told me it was the likeness of the uniform that 
the young gentleman was especially anxious about, more 
than that of his face.” 

Most of the finished pictures were hung in the gallery. 
In the studio were only those upon which the painter 
was engaged. It was a good-sized room, with a window 
high up in the wall, and a high raised chair for sitfers. 

Angelica started rapidly forward. “ This light is ex- 
cellent,” she exclaimed; ‘I never saw it so arranged 
befere.” She also locked with reverence at the palettes 
with their wooden handles, at the great pencils with their 
long stocks, and then she suddenly sprang up into the 
sitter’s ckair. 

She was still perched there when the master of 
the house himself walked in, and after one surprised 
glance, made his obeisance to Lady W. This lady 
had thrown herself into a graceful attitude, and stood 
leaning against the side of the great chair. She bent 
her head, graciously composed, while Angelica, in 
some confusion, came down from her high perch. 

Mr. Reynolds came forward, dressed in his velvet 
coat and with a bag wig; he was of middle size, and 
looked young for his age, he was a little deaf; but in 
those days in private he needed no trumpet; his clear 
eyes shone with placid benevolence under their fall- 
ing lids. He had scarred lips, mobile and sensitive. 
His voice was singularly pleasant as he spoke. 

“T have brought you—guess who this is, I have 
brought you,” Lady W. said, continuing to look so 
charming herself that the painter could only make 
another low bow and say, ‘ You have brought me a 
vision of Paradise, madam, My poor place seems il- 
lumined by such gracious apparitions. Iam sorry,” 
he continued, “to have been out when you arrived, 
I had been sent for to a friend in difficulties, who 
adds to mine by taking up time that might have been 
better spent. Was not my sister here to attend upon 
rou ?” 

“ Miss Reynolds was not dressed,” said Marchi, the 
outspoken attendant: “she begged me to make her 
excuses. She was in no fit state to appear.” 

Mr. Reynolds looked vexed, and immediately be- 
gan to point out the pictures. Angelica looked lis- 
tened, and thrilled with admiration and reverence. 
Once turning 1ound, the painter met the expressive 
flash of her eager eyes. Hlow different was that 
language from the languid fine lady criticism, to 
which he was now hardened. Something told him 
that this was no ordinary visitor, that one instant’s 
glance between the two, said more than half a-dozen 
commonplaces interchanged. He stopped short as he 
was walking by Lady W. “ You have not yet intro- 
duced me to vour friend,” he said. “Can this be 
indeed * * *” he looked at Angelica curiously and 
kindly. 

“Yes, this is Miss Kauffmann,” said Lady W. 
“You have found her out at last. Did I say one 
word too much?” she asked, smiling. He did not 
answer directly, but went on talking to Lady W. for 
a minute, and then turned to Angelica. 

“Will you honor me by permitting a visit to your 
studio to-morrow morning ?”’ said the great painter, to 
the quivering, smiling, charming little painter, in her 
pretty quaint dress. The satin trimmings glistened in 
the sloping light of the high window, the light just 
caught the turn of her white throat and the shining pearls, 
Mrs. Betty had looped in her hair. The painter's kind 
glances seemed also to shine, Angelica thought, and she 
blush d up with innocent pleasure. Mrs. Reynolds ac- 
companied them ceremoniously to the door of her house. 
As they descended the pretty old turning staircase 
Angel was amused to see a little figure wrapped in a 
sort of cloak appearing in a doorway—a little, middle- 
aged lady, who advanced towards them ; she then seeing 
that Mr. Reynolds was there, vanished again with extra- 
ordinary celerity. 







































trutb, that Lady W. knew very well herself; but, as painter. As a contrast to the dream a reality was 
other people before her, she wished everybody to be) panging opposite. The portrait of a man with a squint 
and to do what she desired for them, and waen they, a saturnine-looking face, a long, lean figure. 

naturally enough, went their own way, she considered! “What an ugly fellow!” cried Angelica, gaily, stand- 
herself deceived, and disappointed, and ill-treated by ing on tiptoe to look ; “ he is much too ugly to be so well 
fate. She was not happy with :1l her possessions.) painted. I wonder he docs not frighten those beautiful 
Perhaps for great and small ladies too there is no les-| ladies away.” 
son more difficult to learn, than that of being contented) ‘That, madam, is Mr. Wilkes, the celebrated patri- 
and happy with the happiness and interests that happen! ot,” said an attendant, who had followed them. The 
to fall to each lot. We are willing to accept this event) man was an Italiau half-seeretary, half-assistant, to Mr. 
which does not belong to our history, that friend who| Reynolds. “ This is the well known Colonel Barre,” 
does not need our regard—the interest or oceupation|he continued, and be peinted out another long, lean 
which is the share of somebody else ; but our own tal-| form, in a military eoat. 

ents, it must be confessed, we often gladly put away in} On the opposite side of the gallery smiled two charm- 
their napkins. Lady W. was a mysterious woman.|ing persons who will hold their gracetui place in life, 
She was good-natured, self-absorbed, wanting she knew) while Sir Joshua’s cera and dacea and vlios (ashe notes 
not what. She took to people with great fervor for a|them in his diary) still exist. 


’ 


When these particles are |» 


“To-morrow! Do not fail us, false man,” said Lady 
V., bolding up her mitten. Then she asked casually 
|whether Lord Henry had shown Mr. Reynolds his last 
jattempt. ‘‘ Shocking diubs, are they not?” said Lady 
|W. with a sort of forced laugh ; but the experienced 
| painter answered gravely, that there was merit in them 
not to be passed over. 

“There! Is he not charming?” cried Lady W., as 
they drove off in the great coach. “I told you so * * * 
It is decreed in the book of fate And all the 
way home Lady W. was her brightest and most charming 
self, All that afternoon and evening she loaded her 
proteyee with kinduess and pretty speeches. Lady Di, 
\who was a good woman at heart, but not more perfect 
than her neighbors, began to feel even more provoked 
and indignant than usual. Angelica, who had tried in 
vain to coneiliate her at first, now accepted open war 















| 


fare, and at every new compliment, looked round in 


ee her expectations grew unreasonable, | dispersed inte space, the names of the beautiful actress-| 9) 14: 3h glee to see how Diana frowned. 
and her best and kindess nature being wounded, her\es will still remain associated with his art; Clarinda, as (To be continued in our next.) 
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be able to show a copy of it to the numerous face takers .photo- 
graphers) who apply to m» forit.” Ascot pleased him much, 
for, like a true Arab, he is fond of horses. 


rupees went from pocket to pocket at Ascot yesterday.” 


preceding year. 


the real ratio was not quite +o large as that. The number o 
adult able-bodied paupers (three-fourths of them being women 
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eA few complete sets of Tue Axnion for the 
year, 1874, (containing William Harrison Ainsworth’s 
Great Historical Romances, “ Wat Tyler” and ‘ The} robes of a Rajah, 


1-73, and by 38,544 than 18 2. 


of Wales in India: 


order to assume the part ofan Orient 1 potentate. 


faint. 
ferent costame. 
hypothesis. 


-| chances to be of a fleshy habit. 


out incurring the chance either ot being stung to death or o 


Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with a spangles, his graceful person wonld appear to full advantage.” 


choice selection of interesting information), can be had 
on application at the office, price Five Dottars, postage 


paid. 


European Summary of the Week. 





The American Team continues to engross the attention of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and having exbausted the hospitali. 
ties of Dublir, are now in Belf st, on their way to London, via 


Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

The Fourth of July was duly celebrated 
and two hundred persons were present at 
given on the follow ng evening in honor 
dent Grant, Wickham Hoffman and W. H. Chesebrough, secre- 
Among 
tary and assistant-secretary of the Legation in London, Messrs, 


in London 


Woodhouse and Stevens, Hugh McCulloch, General Bradford, 


the American (Consuls at Dundee and Southampton H. M. 


Watts, D . Livingston's son, Naval Constructor Barnaby, Sir 


Frederick Perkins and Henry Richard, Member of Parliament. 


The London Standard of July 6th contains an exceedingly 


violent article against the celebration by the Americans. 


the guests were U. S. Grant, Jr., son of Presi- 


It says 


her husband to India, although she is very desirous of doing so. 
the Eaminer says: 


royal expedition. 


ever, founded on a delusion. Naive prejudices are no longe 
shocke! by the appearance of English women in publ c. 


India, the reason will be far distant to that now assigned ” 


francs. 


“none but Americans would venture upon such a display of bad tinue to be the most contradictory nature, the Alfonsists and th 


taste and discourtesy as was shown in yesterday's celebration, 
and none but the English would tolerate it. 


most unprovoked rebellion in history. 


cringing flattery, and this Dean Stanley calla reconciliation and 


peacemaking.” The Standard, in concluding its article, eays ;| Wreck, idents by hi 
“Among Americans there are but few not actually participating | OF in mining operations. 


in the general system of public plunder in their conutry, who 
would not joyfully exchange their institutions for the order, 


honesty and loyalty of this Empire, from which a century ago 


they made their insane revolt.” 


It is hardly decent 
for any loyal Englishman to participate in the celebration of 
English disasters. The American insurrection wes about the 
In the present times 
forbearance and conciliation on the English side is returned by 
America with insuit and abuse, which is only encountered by 


Carlists daily annihilating each other—on p:per. 


Belgian Societe Royale do Sauveteurs, will include all matter: 
relating to the saving of life and the lessening of suffering unde 





y, railway, locomotion generally 


ation of men of science and philanthropists, comprising a 


Dean Stanley, in the course of hia sermon at Westminster | !™Provement of dwellings of the working classes generally. 


Abbey, on July 4th, alluded to the American Declaration of In- 
dependence. He contrasted the animosity disp ayed in former 
_ days on the occavion of its anniversary with the spirit of concili- 
Now every American was 


stion which at present prevailed. 


According to the 


proud of his English ancestry, and every Englishmen was proud | perly speaking, consists of 730,(00 men, and the reserve 2 6, 


of Washington. 


The London Mark Lane Express of July 6th, says ‘the weather | ep, and those in depots number 257,000. 





is calculated to greatly hinder haying and harvesting. Dryness | Asiatic, muster 80,000, and the Cossacks 7,006. 


is required. Conseanently the prospects are rather thre atening | * 


Pr « 





Tbe annual return of pauperism in Englend on New Year's| _ 
Day, shows that the number of persons in receipt of relief from] tive 48 well as flowery : 
the rates on the lst of January, 1875, was $17,+22, being less by 
14,548, or 1.7 per cent., than on the corresponding day in the}stant, aud thoroughly distinct ; growth vigorous. 
The indoor paupers do not vary much in num- 
ber; they were 156,795, on the Ist of January, 1872, 154,171, at} but not so delicate in its application as might be : 
the like da‘e in 1873, 152,279 in 1-74, 155,645 in 1875. But the 
numb r of outdoor paupers is lessening; they were 662,167 on 
the Ist of January, 1875, which is 17,924 less than at the cor- 
responding date in 1874, 74,034 less than iu 1873, and 162,080] names of individuals upon inanimate objects, and it is evident 
less than in 1872. The paupers on New Year's Day, 1875, were ‘hat the English nurseryman has exceeded the bounds of good 
lin 28 or 3. 6 per cent. on the population according to the 
census of 1871; ut as the popula ion has increased since then, 


The London Examiner discusses as follows, with solema|zette says 
badinage, the subject of the necessary wardrobe for the Prince|advances, the object of warfare will be the dispersion of armies 


evaporation ? Without question he ought to don the flowing|ceive your orders whether | shall continue it or not.” 


With regard to the rumor that, for fear of shocking native 
notions, the Princess of Wales will not be allowed tc accompany —— 


It may 
be taken for granted tnat if the Princess of “ ales does not go to|correspondent to Rouen, where he is to report the festival in 


From Spain, the despatches continue to be of the most con- 


matters relating to the preservation of health, including the 
proper construction of public | uildings, factories, &3., and tbe|panthers, or peering studiously in the models of temples. Re- 


*Woienni Sbornik,” a journal poblished|not take many days to bring them all into order. 
under the auspices of the Ministry of War at St. Petersburg, the|dian g4 leries are to be divided off into sections, by which the 
Russian Empire can bring into the field, in case of war, a force whole physicial and artistic condition of India and its mythology 
of 1,463,00) men, including irregular troops, The army, pro- 





An Encuisa NurseryMan has been distinguishing 
himself by giving to three new roses the names of individuals, 


‘*We run ourjand the context of the name and the description is decidedly 
horses, too.” he said, ‘but in astraight course and never for|unique,. Imagine the late political economist being set off in 
money. We race them fer the sake of emulation and for the this fashion : 

glory of winning; but from all I hear, 1 fancy that many lacs of 


Joun Sruarr Mitiu—Bright clear red, large, full, and beauti- 
ful form, of substance well adaptcd for exhibition purposes, 
being also of strong constitation and habit. Quite distinct. 

The following, of a clergyman, is certainly sufficiently attrec— 


Rev. J, B. M. Camm—Very bright, rosy pink, most pleasing 
color, large, very full, and fine globalar form ; very sweet, con- 


Another example, applied to a lady, is somewhat flattering, 
Miss Hassarp—Beautiful delicate pinkish flesh color, large, 
tull and tine form, very sweetly scented. First class, either for 


exhibition or general purposes. 
It is not + ways an entirely commendable thing to bestow the 


sense and disciimivation, in the present instance. 





At a recent Boox Sate in London a fine copy of 
flthe first edition of the works of Toumas Aquinas, printed at 
)} Rome in 1570-71, brought $95°. It was printed on vellum, and 


was 115,200 or. the Ist of January, 1875; this was 8°5 more than] was the dedication copy to Pope Pins V , who sent it to Spain 
at the corresp’ad'ng date in 1874, but less by 12,483 than in| ®®# gift to Philip Il. whence it was taken by the French. 





A New Mernop or Warrare.—The Pall Mall Ga- 


:-Itis by no means improbable that as civ lization 


instead of, as at present, their slaughter. It is already found 


‘* From the moment he steps ashore at Bombay he will have|tbat large crowds, even when intent ou one common object, 
to discard the character of an easy-going English gentleman in| ™ay be effectually scattered by means of offensive odors. 


This 


No longer/experiment has been tried with compiete suecess in Holborn, 
will a shooting jacket be tolerated; while the appearance of the|With the view of putting a stop to Sunday trading. Carbolio 
heir apparent in the Glengary bonnet and scarlet tuft that he acid, it is fonnd, is an agent admirably suited for preventing a 
affects at yacht races would canse the whole Viceregal Court to | concourse of people, few noses teing able to withstand the 

But, although these and all other articles of ordinary sickening effluvium of this powerful disinfectant. he Ja 
English attire are tabooed, no authority bas yet prescribed a dif-| meeting of the Holborn | oard of Works, some interesting in- 
Is it, then, intended tbat the heir apparent|formation on the subject was given bv the assistant-iaspector of 
shall make |.is appearance before his Indian lieges in the Ada-|the Board, in his report with respect to Sunday trading in 
mite condition of a Cashmeree Jogi? Put ing aside other ob-|Leather-lane y 
vious considerations, the presence of mosquitoes forbids the|coutinues to be made in the state of Leather lane on Sunday 
Nor could he be expected to wear incessantly hs|Moroings, and trading 18 decreasing, although slowly. On 
new Field-Marshal’s uniform. Sueb heavy gorgeousness is not|several past Sundays { bave employed a watering cart in the 
adapted to a tropical temperature, especially when the wearer lane, and have mixed with the water, some carbolic acid. For- 
Then what is the unfortunate|tunately it has not only the good effect of disinfecting, but the 
V'rince to wear, so that he may gain favor with the natives with-|sm™ell has drivon people away. 


At the last 


**) beg,” he says, ‘‘to report that improvement 


As the weather is warm, I teok 
f|the liberty of using the above means, but shall be glad to Fa 
he 


In a heat costume of muslin, set off with| Board authorized the continuance of this system, which will no 


doubt be extende'’, and the day is perhaps, not very distant 
when the fate of nations will be deciled not by gunpowder, but 
by disagreeable smells. 





,| NewsparPer reporting is really attaining wonderful 
proportions in France. It may seem incredible, but it is yeta 


‘It is difficult to imagine that any weight has been given to|fact, that the London correspondents of Parisian journals may 
such a ridiculous consideration by those who are organizing the|}be found about six o'clock every morning outside one of the 

The paramount power in India is surely|cafes which line the Boulevard des !taliens. 
strong enongh to set the fashior in pretty details of court eti-}don headquarters. 
quette. Even if native prejudices were wounded by the Princess’ |and paper which stand before them on the little white table, in 
appearance at public ceremonies, very little harm would be done|close juxtaposition with a glass of urm.ut, the pen which ‘hey 
'n fact, it seews questionable whether we have not displayed]are nervously using as a toothbr.sh, and their thoughtful moods 
rather too much respect for similar prejudices, which might by|distingnish them from the crowd. The following words — 
this time have died out bad we resolutely oppesed them from 
the banquet} the beginning. 
of Independence 


Those are the Lon- 
They are to be easily recognized, the ink 


‘*Moodey and Sankey’ —stand out in bold reli f at the top of 


The rumor to which we have alluded is, how-|the sheet of paper they are blackening, and their familiar quota- 


ition, ‘ Time is money ” may be detected at the bottom. Strange 
o ray, one of the Paris papers has sent a real, genuine, live 


connection with Boieldien’s centennial. ‘his able journalist, 


The destruction of lives and property from the inundations in| “2%? ¢xperience bas won him a reputation, has favored the 
the southwest of France, far exceed the earlier estimates, it now 
being understood, that over three thousand persons perished, |to-day. 
and that the loss of property will foot up more than : 0,(00,000|the result. 


world with his first letter from Rouen. It is concluded as fol— 
lows: ‘The distribution of prizes took place at half past four 
It is just terminated, and I am too hungry to write you 
You will wait until to-morrow (s ¢)”" 

Recentiy there has been a mysterious migration 
through London, one almost as the train of the Wild Huntsman’s. 


©) Chase in ‘* Der Freischutz,’’ though it has not passed so high in 
the air as that, nor been so nvisy. Waggon loads of tigers, pare 





An International Exhibition will be held next year in Brussels,}tbers, monkeys, strange bird. gods and goddesses antique 
under the patronage of his Majesty, the King of the Belgians, |™onuments. palm leaf books, and hundreds of nondescript things 
and the presidency of hi: Royal Highness the Comte de Flandre. bave been passing trom Dowsing strest far aw -y, to South Ken- 


The exhibition, the inia ive in which has been taken by the 


sipngtoa. For many years, the institu'ion called The Indian 
Museum has,to the majority of Londoners, been almost as 
s|mythical as Vishnu. Cur ous explorers have discovered in the 
rjctypt of the India Honse, a gloomy collection of strange Oriental 


every circumstance, whether arising from war, fire, or ship- animals aud some antiquities, all silent in their mau olem. 


South Kensington offered two large galleries, a space 1,200 feet 
,]in length by 30 in width, fully lighted, and there will soon be 


In addition to the above, the pro-|thrown open to the public the finest Oriental collection in the 
gramme, which is very comprehensive, and invites the co-cper— world. 


i have just visited the new galleries, where the workmen 
fare busy preparing the show cases, and the sight is about as 

motly and amusing as any [ have seen for a long time. The 
stuffed monkeys, with glass eye:, are rubbing noses with the 


surrected deities are inspecting the vegetable products of India, 
and innocuous cobras claim kinship with textile fabrics. It will 
The new Jn- 


may be studied. This gallery is in the same series of buildings 
witb the National Portrait Gallery, which conta us 5'0 portraits 
-Jof bistorical English men and women, chronologically arranged 


000 ‘The troops doing garrison duty nave an effective of 120,000)from Henry III. to Mrs. Browning, and the magnificent Naval 
Local forces, chiefly Musenm, which contains a wodel of every celebrated English 


snip down to the Dreadnaught and the Northumberland, huge 
models. too, several yards long, and showing every cord gun, 
eic., with the greatest precision. ibe accession of the Indian 


for the future. The prices of wheat area shilling higher, and | Tue Patt Matt Gazerre makes the following sug- collec ion makes now the fitth large museum which bas grown 


in some markets two shillings.” 
The Sultan of Zanzibar is ‘oing the sights of London, and 


carriages, and gay dresses in the park. ** Verily,” he remarked 


} 


pre-eminently one of womans ‘spheres’ ‘he 


gestion, which will be of much value to advanced women, who around that seed which fell from the great International Ex- 
do not see their way to admit members cf their sex to military 
uring the drive which he took through the West End the service: Among other occupations monopolized by man, but 
Other day he was much astonished at the display of Sowers admirably ad pted tor women, is that of navigation. The sea in 

: roar of the 


hibition of 1+52, and has sprang up and spread like a anyan. 
~~~ > 

We nave great pleasure ip calling attention to the 
advertisement on our second page of ‘* Bishop Hellmuth Col- 
leges,” in London, Ontario, (anada| Many bundreds of young 





to Dr. Badger, “‘the present world is undoubtedly yours; tempest would not drown the clear notes of her musical voice ladies and geutleme2, from all parts of Canada and the United 
whether the next will be yours also is, to say the least, uncer.| ¥2e2 issuing her ordere, and her eye, more watchfal than man’s, |States, have already received a superior edac.tion in these insti- 


tain.” In the morning he said, “ For the sake of Allah do con- 
duct me somewhere to have my face taken, in order that I may 


would detect in an instant any flaw in the general arrangements 
ot the vessel, which might escape the sheepish glances of the 
inferior sex. 


tutions. Every attention is paid to the healti and comfort of 
the pupils, and every effort made to afford them a happy Chris- 
tian home. 
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Tae Merzovene Argus tells the following rather 
good story: ‘*A gentleman of the legal profession at one of the 





European Miscellanies. | A pasrorat. was read in the Roman Catholi> churches 
ree jin Dablin, recently. by order of the Cardinal -re\ bishop, from 
great mining centres, having spent a gaudy evening at a leading} A RATHER CuRIoUS CASE was heard before Judge Cardinal Patrizi, Vicar General of the Pope, cotsecrating the 
hotel, found the fresh air too much for him. Instead of reach-|5™itb, at the Shrewsbury County Court, in England, receutsy. | entire human family to the sacred heart of Jesus. The pastoral 
ing the bosom of his family, he gravitated to the lock-up, with Miss Price a milliner, brought an action against John Lee “ contends, that is the ouly remedy for the many evils which 
the much needed assistance of a servant of the Qneen in full| Wilcot for damages, which were laid at £°0, for injuries received afflict the church. : 
uniform. The lockup keeper didn’t know him, and conse-| from a ferocious bull being driven to town bya servant of the! A New Invention by Sir David Salomons for pre- 
quently couldn't send for his friends to bail him ont, as is fre defendant's. The accideat oceurred in April, 1x74, and the | venting railway accidents, by an improved system of sigualing, 
quently done by those tender hearted officers of justice. So he | Plaintiff was still suffering from its effects, At his Honor’s sug | 44, oxhitited in London the other day, to a large number of en- 
was allowed to sleep until 7 in the morning, wben he w s gestion, a verdict was taken by arrangament for £20, with costs) ” : : 7 ° : 

S ee Vie hich he promptly said wae|4pon he lower scale, |gineers and inventors. It consists of an insulated sail laid be- 
ee Oe ee ee © promptly i pes " ke td neath the fonr-foot way, by means of which, station-mastera can 
John on. He obtained soap, water, and a clothes brash, anc A Man namep Watxer is in cussody at North- | ielegraph to a train while in motion, or one train can communicat 

shed by a cup of tea. He then proposed to th+ lock in Eng i i 4 ree : nace 
was refres *h . a tale ob ula A p tag Pree ampton, in England, charged with being the husband of four | with another. 
up keeper that the officials sh uld walk beside him to the| |. i “ . ; 
Police Court. When the time eame, this was done, and by|¥i¥e all of whom are now living. He wentto Wrexham some) 4 Warrrer in one of the London papers suggests 
keeping the officer ‘n earnest converse, it appeared as though | Yeats ago and married a w dow, with whom be resided for nro that during the hot wea her, shop-keepers on such streets as 
the lawyer was engaged upon some business tefore the court, | Siderable time. At length, however, he abandoned her, anc’ W48! Regent street or Piccadilly, might stretch an awaing or velari- 
and when the name of Jobnso:; was called, he calmly rose and | 20t heard of until a few days ago, when a police officer visite) . ; : 
sai!, ‘I appear for the prisoner, your Worship.’ ‘ What !" sai} | Northampton to gather evidence of the marriage, Walker having | "™ tight across the street from the houses on each side. Thus 
the Police Magistrate, ‘do you deny that be was drunk ?’ ‘Oh, | heen apprehended at Nottingham, after marrying a girl from the whole street woull be convertid nto a shady and cool 
no.’ he reptied, ‘he was very drank, but is very sorry for it.’| the town, and having already three wives. The Wrexham woman promenade, and would be mote popular than ever, to the advan- 
‘Five shillings, or +ix hours’ imprisonment ’ said the Pclice| it appears, was his second spouse and the first came from Royl. —_. nyt Se — ——— Rite na 

. pen r Ay . : . ments fro s rw 
Magistrate. ‘I will pay his fine myself,’ said this ready witted} ON OPENING A BALE oF coTTon at the millofoneof|theidea, adh 
ama wes _ = _ ny Pore = man who is his| the largest Liverpool spinners, the other day, much surpr se was Ce ay ao drowning hes hoon efatel 
own lawyer, hasn't always a fool for bis client.” . . ; ys fos we x as 5 nas » 
sal manifested at the discovery within it of a box of lucifer matches | |; Sheernass-upon-Sen, by a boy twelve years old, the son of 


pment ma te hay St. Loui b Garrison Schoolmaster Lowwan. He was walking on the beach 
- sate : manufactured by Capples & Marston, St. Lonis; every box war-, wer é : 
Pall Mall Gazette the following description of the proceedings at| ranted,” ‘Phe matches were of the ordinary kind, and on ene or -— be Th a like — ? ones Saas ata 
St. Alban’s, Holborn: ‘+ Whiie * Hospital Sunday ' was engross- | two of them being tried they were found to ignite with tbe great- | “'* pak rowivg off coat and waistcoat, he boldly swam out, 
s 5 Stee x ehaahewide + : 5 : and brought to the shore a child nearly dead, who had fallen 
ing the attention of the majority of the congregations in Loudon, | est readiness. The cotton came to Liverpool from Mobie, and] into the water, and had sited aiead daabeenes 
the attendants at St. Alban's, Holborn, were occupied with what | tbe most serious consequences might bave resulted had the least ‘ : r “ie - 
hiteth f . sah kia’ tea the 13th of amount of friction been applied to the lucifers during the voyage Roman Catuotic Rerorms 1x Encranp.—A Synod of 

pment — ; verte Msg Sulject — Sunday, the Toth of| orseven after the cotton had reached its destination, the} Roman Catholic clergy of the diocese of Liverpool was 
peeragh ing = pn rom +t re suspension of the Vicar, the Tue Master of the British brigantine “ Fortunate,’’| opened on June 16th, at the Pro-Cathedral, under the presidency 

= sae sacle eriot Mac siessats ie, was to take effect. During now in dock at Liverpool, reports that while on his passage from|of Bishop O'Reilly, and was attended by the various orders of 
the perio! of his former eres Mr. Mackonochie, wearing | the Rio Grande his ship was struck by a large fish, which made|the clergy. After the opening ceremony, the proceedings were 
his cassock but witb no priestly vestment, used to occupy a stall h aa bh. Thinking the ship had b x conducted in private, but it is understood that resolutions were 
in the choir at serv ce-time, and not a few «f the strangers who| ‘be vessel shake very much. Thinking the ship had been merely) | ooo.g, epjoinin: the clergy to purge their church services of 
found their way to the church on Sunday, expected to see the|struck by the tail of some sea monster, he took no further notice| music having a theatrical tendency, to use as far as possible the 
criminal,” as he was termed in the sermon by his colleague and | of the matter; but after discharging cargo at Runcorn, aud com- | Gregorian chants, and to gradually supersede female voices by 
curate, Mr. Stanton, sitting in the same place. Mr. Mackon |ing into the Canada dock, he found one of the plank ends of the | training male choirs for the services. It was also resolved that 
ochie, however, had acted on the advice of bis friends, and bad | stern split, and on closer examivation he discovered that a sword | tho annuul excursion in connection with the young men's soci- 
started on a tour, and the assistant clergy were, therefore, left in| fish had driven his sword completely through a plank, four| eties, and other Catholic associations, bo prohibited, owing to 
charge, no other ‘locum tenens’ having been appo nted by the | inches in thickness, Jeaving the point of the sword nearly eight! the abuses that have occasionally attended them, unless special 
Bishop. Within the church no change whatever bad been made inches through the plank. The fish in its struggle broke the permission is previously given by the Vicar general. 
The altar ledges bore their wonted festal »rray of lights and flow- | sword off at the outside of the vessel and by its attack upon the SF kG OE ll 
ers including the six great candles lighted atm rning prayer, the ship lost nearly a foot in length of the very Gangerous weapon A Memortac signed by twenty-nine power loom car 
symbolism of which Mr. Mackonochi’s counsel found it so| with which it was armed. F ; 

: : “ : pet manufacturing tirms, and representing four fifths of the 
difficult to explain at the recent trial. Above the altar was ths Tue Cecesratep Barn Bricks, which are known in ; ‘ ‘ 
cross, and the whole arrangement bore in fact, that marvellous almost ever ; Aaincnaveial market, are m sa stured from the d entire Brassele Garpet Mansfacturers of the United Kingdom, 
similitude to the Roman altar which renders it almost impossi- ‘ y nibttiedine sage ey Fou fhe Cel hag just been forwarded from Kidderminster in answer to the 
ble ‘or an unpractised observer to detect the difference. Nor | PoSits of the river Parrett, Bridgewater, England. Millions of them | invitation from the Englsh Commission to those firms who have 
was there any variation in the ceremonial. The congregation, | are made annually, and a large body of operativeJare employed in| usvally exhibited their productions representing the carpet 
perhaps, crossed themselves rather more frequently than usnal;!the industry, in some cases whole families of bo h sexes and! industries at previons international exhibitions, The following 
but the priests, wearing their gorgeous green vestments, simply |almost all ages working at one molding. This deposit is not| paragraph contains the substance of the communication :— 
fulfilled their ordinary round of observances, the elaboration of | found anywhere in the world besides, so that Bridgewater bas to|‘** That in view of the beavy duties now levied by the United 
which is so great that even by way of protest against a lrivy | furnish the whole world with the article, which, for ce1tain pur-| States, on the importation of carpets produced in this country — 
Council judgment or an Arches Court decision it would be im—| poses, have long been deemed indispensable. it is a remarkable |an additional ten per cent. having recently been reimposed — 
possible to increase it. he sign of the cross in the air towards| fact that these Bath bricks are just as well known in China as| the manufacturers fail to see any advantage in responding to the 
the congregation, which Sir Robert Phillimore so naturally de-| in England—they are known in India, and, indeed, all over the | invitations requesting them to become exhibitors in Philadelphia 
clared could not be excused as an act of private devotion on the | world. in 18 6, and they respectfully tubmit that international 
part of t'e priest, was made as the eucharistic elements were 1G + Pan se exhibit ons are incompatible with tariffs of a  prohibitory 
delivered to the commucicants, and the celebrant solemnly| | 4+ “ENTLEMAN FINED FOR DADGER attinG.— Before | character.” 
made the same Cemovstiation in giving the blessing. The in- the Ipswich borongh magistrates, on Jane 14th, Mr. Robert Se ee 
terdicted hymn * Agnus Dei’ was sung, and the ‘ Benedictus qui | Ffrance, a young gentleman, who is sta ed to be a ward in chan-|_ ‘Tue [leap or Kinc Cuarves Tue First.——A correspon- 


venit’ and ‘O salutaris hostia,’ which are so familiar in the cery, and to 'e entitled in a short time toa property worth| dent of Notes and Queries recalls Sir Henry Halford's account of 
Roman office, were introduced as usual. The service, in fact, 


was such a genuine imitation of that which is celebrated at the|£*'00 ® year, was summoned, along with a cabman named | the appearance of the remains of King Charles I. sixty-two yerrs 
pro-Cathedral, or St George's, Southwark, that it wonld be al-, Robert Crane, for cruelty to two dogs. Tt appea.ed that Mr,jago. The corpse war buried in the vault of Henry VIIL in St. 
most impossible to draw the line between them. except that the | Ffrance, who bas already by his escapades obtained some celeb-| George § Chapel, at Windsor, and the coffin was opened by the 
genuflexions are mor numerous at St. Alban’s. The ser-|rity in the neighborhoud, was on the 2nd of June at the railway | CO™mand and in the presence of the Prince Regent on April 1st, 
mon or address which formed a part of the function | station, Ipswich, and. having with bim a badger and two dogs, | 1813. Halford, who witnessed the disinterment. wrote a report 
it is difficult to characterize without risk of givin: offence. Al-|amused himself and a crowd of people in the open space near | Of the proceeding, waich was authenticated by the sign manual 
though founded on a text, it was in effect an exortation to|the station with a dog and badger fight, during which the dogs | Of the Kegent. After remarking on the striking resemblance of 
‘, bominate’ and ‘ execrate’ all who wese concerned in the sus |wore very severely bitten. The prosecution was instituted by | ‘be head even in its decayed state, to the coins, busts and es- 
pension of Mr. Macknonochie, who, in his turn, was held up to|the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty t» Animals, and Mr. | Pecially the Vandyke pictures of the King, the report pro- 
the honor and admiration of all faithful bearts. His persecutors Ffrance, by hia attorney, pleaded guilty. The Bench thought ceeded: : ’ 

were termed ‘ miscreants,’ and were likened to boys beating|the case a bad one, and seriously considered whether they|, “\ When the head had been entirely disengaged from the at- 
and stoning a dog, wh.le his ‘ right reverend fa‘hers in God,’ |should not pass a sentence of imprisonment, but imposed a pen- | *@¢bments which contined it, it was found to be loose, and with. 
were set forth as consenting parties to this cruelty to animals. jalty of £5, and the costs, which amounted to £6 19s, 6d., in all out any difficulty, was taken up and held to view. It was quite 
The Established Church, which was spoken of with a sneer as| £11 19s. 6d. Uhe case again-t Crane was withdrawn, it appear-| ¥et. 2nd gave a greenish red tinge to paper and to | nen which 
being anything but ‘ God’s granary,’ was asserted to have fallen | ing that he only acted under the orders of Mr. Ffiance. — it, Panne gee a coe ee eae = 
i i . a " 

strong to express Mr"Stanton’s contempt for authority or too |, EXtRaonINaRY Marniace oF « Cuup.—The Liv-|teing more distinct, as they usually are wien souked in moisture 
fiery to incite his hearers to rebellion, Nor was the evening |°*P0”! Post of June 18th says ‘an extraordinary marriage has | and the tendons and ligaments of the neck wero of consideratle 
service of a m Ider type. Mr. Russell, indeed, took high ground been celebrated in the Church of St. Woollos, Newport, between | Substance and firmness The hair was thick at the back part of 
when he treated the suspension as an insult to the ‘ Sacrament |a girl named Elizabeth Jones, of the tender age of thirteen years, |*4¢ head, and in appearance nearly black. A portion of it, 
of the Al ar in the person of the ‘devoted priest ;' but he com-| and a young man of twenty-three of the thelentt which bas since been cleaned and dried, is of a beautiful dark 
pared ‘he Establishment to something worse than a granary des y Penns OF BER. © husband 38) brown color. That of the beard was a redder brown, On the 
when, borrowing an expression of Coleridge’s, he spoke of it as a supposed to be a street preacher from Britonferry, and the child| back part of the head it was more than an inch in length, and 
dun. hill used asa hotbed for the grow h of luxuries, the proximity wife is the daughter of Mr. Evar Jones, a storekeeper at the| had probably been cut so short for the convenience of the execu- 
of which to the ‘parlor window’ of the congregation was becoming Vernon Tin Works. On Sunday ni ht last the two met at the|tioner, or p rhaps by the piety of friends soon after death, in 
unbearable. He, too, raised the red flay. although he loft it to Neath Station, and proceeded to Newport, where they wer: join- | order to furnish memorials of the uphoppy king. : 
the people to bear it whither they would, simply remarking ed by a sister of the young man, The latter had not before dis-| ‘* On holding up the head to examine the place of separation 
that they must not submit to what had been termed ‘an abor. closed the purpose which he had in view to his relative, and|from the body, the muscles of the neck had evidently retracted 
tion of justice,’ Urging bis flock to imitate the anti corn law when tbe heard of it she uttered an indignant remonstrance, re- | themselves considerably, and the fourth cervical vertebra was 
agitators, Mr. Russell @id his best to raise the spirits and the fused to attend the church, and returned to her home. On pro- | found to be ent through its substance transversely, leaving the 
feelings ot the congregation, and there was a decidedly watlike ceeding to the church the following morning, the bridegroom |surface of the divided portions perfectly smvuoth and even, an 
ring in the floal hymn, so well known as {expressing the Roman- explained the absence of attendants, by informing the clergyman | appearance which could have been produced only by a heavy 
ists’ intention to reconvert England, the burden of each verse of that his sister had been suddenly taken unwell. The service | blow inflicted with a very sharp instrument and which furnish- 








bearing the following label: ‘‘+ i bi tches: 
Rrrvatism 1x Lonvon.—A correspondent sends to the | tg ea te ene Monte a ee ee 








which runs: was then accomplished, and a little girl thirteen years of age/ed the last proof wanting to identify King Charles I. After th's 
“<* Faith of fath holy faith married by a priest of the Church of England. ‘he cbild-wife| examination of the head, which served every purpose in view, 
We will wap pa 4 rw 9 A afterward returned to her parents, who were much distressed at| and without examining the body below the neck, it was imme- 


Kathe singi oie Coats pepsi ; her absence, and informed them what bad bappened.” diately restore i to its situation, tle coffin was ro!dered up again, 
6 singing of this Catholic canticle to the popular Oratorian * and the vault closed. 
tune closed a day which, memorable as it was to those chiefly oe peers ote a > ear ae aoue, Srestehed “* Neither of the other coffins had any inscription upon them. 
concerned, can scarcely fail, also, to be memorable iu the histo- wgpitites . me Pie sed _ one which lately formed the subject of The larger one, supposed on good gruunds to contain the re~ 
ry of the Anglican Communion ; tor if Bishop Jackson allows |® Solemn inquiry in the Irish Court of: ommon Pleas. The town| ma ns of King Henry VIII, measured six feet ten inches in 
such languuge to be openly, calmly, aud defiantly used on the|of Wexford has two newspapers, and one of them published let-|lengtb, and had been enclosed in an elm one «f two inches in 
very day on which a sclemnly pronounced judgment bas been as/| ters® written by a priest, considering to be damaging to the|thiciness ; but this was decayed, and Jay in small fragmenta 
openly, calmly and defiantly set at nought, he wili undoutedly | character of the proprietor of the other paper. Chiet among the/ near it. The leaden coffin appeared to have been beaten in by 
assist in the disintegration of the Establishment, |ruly, as Mr. imputations was, that the latter gentleman was the owner of a| violence about the middle and a considerable opening in that 
Stanton said, although Mr. Mackonochie was not there, his| prize bull, to which the name of Pio ono had been given, ‘he| part of it, exposed a mere skeleton of the King. Some beard 
‘spirit ' was.’’ writer arguing that to bestow such a titleon such an animal, was|remsined upon the chin. and there was nothing to discriminate 
— obviously taking sacrilegeous liberties with the name of a certain|the personage contained in it. ‘The smuller coffin, understood 
SacRaMENTAL WrinE.—At a meeting of the Cardiff|august personage. The owner of the pr ze bull seews to have|t» be that of Quecn Jane seymour, was not touched, mere curi- 
Council of Instruction, held on June 19th, the following resola- ee ary Sana — of Se henious, and he aj-|osity not being considered by the Prince Regent as a sufficient 
tion was passed unenimously: -‘‘That this Council, beheving pealed to the law. he jury awarded bim i | motive for disturbing these a i ila i 
the use of intoxicat ng wine in the celebration of the Lord’s Tae OTHER Day, at Nenagh, Ireland, two passengers | Kine ree se mre ay tren lesa of the oo 
Supper to be contrary to Divine inspiration and detrimental to | having been conveyed a certain distance on a hired car, finding | by quo in: the following extract from the ~tate Trial’s report of 
the success of the total abstinence movement, respectfully urge | when they were a out to leave it that the driver was drank, inn create: ak (the King) called to the Bishop tor his 
upon all Good Templars, members of Christian churches, the | tied him to the car so that he might not fall off on hia return | nightcap, and having put it on, he said to the executioner, ‘ Does 
imperative necessity for taking immediate steps to induce their | home, The horse took the car aud the driver back to the place. my hair trouble yon?’ who desired him to put it all unter his 
poe ep pa en wer hig So PRs ndin ey 18 = trom which he had started, and it was then found that the driv- cap, which the King did accordingly. by the help of the «xecu- 
ckeeuctilin abn totes yorarete 4 Yor Mee ane hed — Sa to free himself from the cords, had become | rs ape ms Med Then the King said to the executioner, 
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{From Tinsleys’ Magasine.| 


GOING HOME. 


A wet, dismal night—a night when, tempted by 
the first warm days of spring, people who had left off 
fires looked dubiously at their polisced grates, and 
shuddered as the rain beat heavily against the win- 
dows, and the wind howled in the chimneys—a night 
when not a star was visible, when the gaslights flick- 
ered and fluttered in a misty, uncertain manner, and 
the pavement was covered with a greasy agglutination 
of slime and mud—a night when sudden gusts took 
pedestrians almost off their feet, and sent the blinding 
drizzle into their faces till they could scarcely see 
their way; ‘when umbrellas were a myth, and water- 
proofs a fond delusion; and a light fog, strongly 
suggestive of scre throats and rhe.mstism, hung over 
the marshy districts of London. 

Three o’clock in the morning, and on Waterloo 
. Bridge—silence over, the great city—the great dark 
hive that loomed so grimly against the leaden sky, 
while the busy brains of ever-restless men kept fever- 
ish watches through the still small hours 

Not a sound save the splash of the river, as it swept 
under the cold stone arches, sucking and licking the 

iers with its fetid, hungry tongue ; the distant rum. 

le of a market*waggon or a home-returning cab ; or 
the chimes of the city churches, telling how time was 
passing away. 

And a woman, weary and foot-sore, with garments 
that hardly protected her from the rain, a shawl so 
| thin and ragged, that it required all the strength left 
in her long, lean arms to prevent its being blown 
away, offered a silver threepence to the toll-man at 
the gate. 

A bright fire was blazing in the little room—cosy 
and warm it looked compared with the dreariness 
without ; and the man, as he held his coat tight up in 
his neck to shield him from the piercing blast, looked 
askance at the wayfarer whe had interrupted him. 

He was used to these tramps; they would sleep in 
the recesses of the bridge, on the warm sumer nights 
—ay, and in the bitter winter, too; they swarmed on 
the watersteps, where they lay huddled together, old 
and young, a loathsome hideous mass. He had grown 
quite accustomed to the tide of human misery that 
crept so closely to the dark, silent river. Did they 
think, those poor offcasts of humanity, that when life 
was too hard even for them to bear, there was rest 








! reney , as if he could see anything but the murky 
darkness, the bitter, cruel night. . 

“J wish I'd follered her,” he muttered to himself ; 
“Tm blest if I don’t. It’s queer to me if she ain’t a 
rum un; but, dash it! what’s a feHer to do?” 

fe couldn’t run after every tramp that chose to go 
over the bridge, he thought. With this reflection he 
endeavored to soothe the uneasy mind that would not 
allow him to be at peace. 

And the woman or girl—for in spite of her squalor 
and misery she looked youthful even now—sped 
swiftly on till she reached the middle of the bridge. 
There wa no one to stay her; the recesses were all 
deserted ; she was there in the darkness, the silence, 
and the rain, as lonely as though she were in an east- 
ern desert. Alone in the very heart of London, mid 
way between those two great masses of habitations 
that stretch on either side the wonderful regal river. 
To her left, amidst the gaunt, tall houses, whose re- 
flection made the water blacker still, toward St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, England’s heroes’ mausoleum ; while far 
above, far past the graceful bridges, with their ave- 
nues of twinkling lights, lay the old Abbey, in the 
solemn shadow of its sanctuary, like a voice from the 
past with the holiness of ages round it. There were 
lights in many a window yet, telling of those for whom 
there is no night—the sick, the dying, and overpressed 
—telling of those to whom night brings no repose, ne 
significance, but a season for harder work filched from 
the overexcited brain. 

The silence was all exterior. She knew well, va- 
grant as she was, that there are hundreds of dwellings 
in which night is real day, during which men work 
and toil and fight, conquer and fail, in the great bat- 
tle of life. She knew, God alone knows how bitterly, 
that Hell held high carnival during those midnight 
hours, and that whilst the innocent and good slept 
the calm sleep of te just, devils incarnate laughed 
over the ruin of immortal souls. 

But all this was nething now to her. There was no 
hand, devil’s or angel’s, stretched forth to help her in 
her fearful need. She stood for a moment on the 
parapet, her hands—those thin, attenuated hands— 
clenched tightly together. 

There might be a better world, she thought ; there 
couldn’t be a worse. The God who made her would 
forgive her if sho were doing wrong. And a wild 
scream mingled with the soughing wind, as the cold 








beneath those cold, turgid waters, a home somewhere 
below their Stygian obscurity ? 

He was wont to see all phases of sublunary wretch- 
edness and vice ; yet sumething in this woman’s 
hurried manner, her evident desire to be unnoticed, 
added to the lateness of the hour, caused him to look 
| @losely at her before delivering her change. She 
didn’t seem exactly like a pauper ; there were signs of 
delicacy and better days in the white, scared face, 
» whose outline he could scarcely catch through the 

dark wavy hair, which was pushed in such disorder 
beneath the faded bonnet. 
' He was a kind-hearted man, one who had gone 
through suffering himself. 

“It’s a bad night for you to be out in, my girl ; a 
terrible bad night.” 

The woman drew her shawl tighter round her 
shivering form. 

“You needn’t tell me that,” she replied with a 
ghastly smile ; “I know that as well as you.” 

“Take care you don’t get blown over the bridge,” 
returned the man ; “ there’s wind enough to do it.” 

“There’s no such luck,” retorted she bitterly. 
“Death don’t come to those who seek it.” 

“Well, iv’s a bad look-out when one wants to seek 
it. I suppose you’re going home?” This was a side 

it. 





The woman drew herself up. 

“What's that to you?” she flared out. “ What 
business is it of yours where I’m going? Can’t you 

ive me the money, and let me go, and not keep me 
ere in this villainous rain ?” 

“Well, you needn’t be so sharp. Surely a fellow 
could ask a civil question without being snapped up 
like that. It ain’t no matter to me where you goes.” 

“Then what did you ask for?” she retorted im- 
patiently,,taking the coppers; then, as if she regretted 
her rudeness, she said more gently, “Yes, | am going 
home, if that will satisfy you, such a home as it is. 
Gvod-night, old fellow.” 

The wind and the rain shut the door for him ; the 
wind and the rain beat against the toll-house win- 
dows, like angry spirits clamorous for entrance ; and 
the wind and the rain sent the poor wanderer far on 
to the bridge out of his sight. 

He sat down again in his wooden arm-chair beside 
the genial fire. He could not rest, however, but 
started nervously as the north wind howled louder 
round his little cabin, or a sound to which his fancy 
gave a hideous shape fell on his listening ear. ; 

Twice he rose, and peered out throvgh the misty 
panes of glass that constituted the toll-house windows, 
as if he could see anything but the drops of rain that 
trickled in miniature rivulets down the dim transpa- 


waters parted fora moment, and then went rippling, 
splashing on, over a broken heart. 

A policeman heard that scream, as he stood at the 
other end of the bridge, vainly endeavoring to s‘icld 
himself from the storm. He turaed his bull’s eye on, 
and looked up and down the road. Some poor “ un- 
fortunate,” he thought, engaged in a drunken brawl. 
Best to let her fight it out herself ; he would get no 
good by interference. rn 

A bargeman heard that scream, as he lay dozing in 
his barge. It seemed to sound close to his ear. 

And the angels of God heard that scream as they 
hovered over the sin_stained city, and they bore it 
upward on their snowy wings through immesurable 
space, through the golden floods of light that, far beyoud 
all human thought, irradiate the confines of eternal 
bliss, till it woke the echoes of unutterable love at the 
mercy-gate of heaven. 


A fortnight later, and another night in London—a 
soft, balmy, spring night, when myriads of glittering 
stars lighted the heavens with their beauty, and shone 
down upon the sleeping earth like the eyes of an ever- 
watchful Providence—a night when hundreds of pedes- 
trians thronged the brilliaut, busy streets, when car- 
riages full of lovely women rolled along the causeways 
and through the squares, and sin flaunted its paint and 
feathers in the fiuest thoroughfares of virtuous London 
—a night when the clubs at the West-end were all illu- 
minated, and handsome dissolute men stood on the steps 
or at the open windows, discussing the last new opera, 
or the characters of their female friends—when in the 
alleys and corners of the old metropolis small thieves, 
with children’s bodies and old, cunning faces, plied 
their unlawful trade, and from out the meretricious 
splendor of the gin-palaces, that, like enchanted man- 
sions in the Arabian Nights, seemed doubly dazzling 
amid the dinginess around, rose discordant voices, hell- 
ish laughter, mingling with the pure, still air. 

There were lights in one of the large houses in 
Belgrave-square ; a carriage and pair stood before the 
door ; and in one of the splendidly-furnished drawing- 
rooms within, sat a young girl, dressedgfor a ball, fasten- 
ing the buttons of her tiny gloves She was very fair— 
fair with the pale Saxon beauty so distinctive of our 
race ; a delicate, aristocratic face, large, dreamy, pansy 
eyes, and lustrous wavy hair, falling over the white, 
shimmering silken robes, like golden sunshine on the 
snow-clad Alps. 

“ Beautiful exceedingly” she seemed ; and so the 
fine, tall man thought—her brother evidently, by the 
the likeness between them—as he entered the room 
and stood for a moment gazing at her. 

He smiled approvingly as, taking up her fan and bou- 








quet, she advanced to meet him; and then a shadow of 








something like anxiety fell over his face. 
however, in an instant. 

*-T am afraid we shall be late, Constance ; it is near 
ly twelve now ; and Lady Churchill begged us to come 
early.” 

oT am ready William,” she replied ; “but there’s 
plenty of time. We shall be weary enough before it is 
over,” And she shrugged her shoulders with a charm- 
ing gesture of indifference. 

“No revel is complete without its queen,”replied her 
brother gallantly. ‘Your adorers will have been fum- 
ing themselves to death for the last two hours, fearing 
you would not come.” 

“Tt will do them good,” she replied, with a laugh : 
“they will iearn wisdom in time.” 

“ And Sir Richard?” questioned her brother, look- 
ing earnestly into her smiling face. 

She crimsoned—a flush of anger, not of love, and 
turned impatiently away. 

“Sir Richard may wait forever. 
answer already.” 

Her brother bit his lips. 

“T think you are foolish, Constance. Sir Richard 
loves you, and would make you a very good match.” 

Constance twined her hands around her brother’s 
arm, tears trembling in her eyes. 

“T shall never marry, William—never. Please 
don’t ask me, dear. J am very happy here with you.” 

He stooped and kissed the piteous face that was turn- 
ed so timidly up to his. 

“There! Don’t spoil your pretty eyes,” he cried ; 
“ some one will induce you to change that resolution, I 

ope,” 

He drew her hand within his arm, and led her down 
the broad staircase into the hall, where a powdered 
footman stood with wraps upon his arm ready to see 
them into the carriage. 

The street-door was partly open, and a noise of alter- 
cation and rough voices speaking sharply, caused the 
gentleman to hesitate. 

“ What is the meaning of this disturbance, Barnes ?” 
he asked. 

“Tt is a man, sir, as is himperant, and won’t go away; 
and John is making him.” 

‘* What does the fellow want? What business has he 
here ?” 

“He says he wants to see Miss Power, sir.” 

“To see me?” exclaimed Constance, while her bro- 
ther frowned. 

“'To see Miss Power? What insufferable insolence ! 
And at this time of night too!’, 

‘He is most howdacious, sir, and says he knowed she 
was a-coming out, and would stop till she did.” 

“Constance, my love” said Mr. Power, * You had 
better step into the library. I will soon settle this 
affair.” 

He opened the room-door for her, and then going out 
on the steps, stood fora moment in angry amazement at 
the scene before him. 

An old man, bareheaded, was struggling with two of 
the men-servants of the house, gesticulating violently, 
while a small crowd of curious listeners, collected by 
the uproar, were grinning aud langhing and shouting to 
the combatants to have fair play. 

“T will see her! Iwill see her!” the old man was 
exclaiming. ‘It’s a matter of life and death, and I’ll 
stop till 1 do.” 

“John, go for the police!” shouted the stentorian 
voice of Mr. Power. 

At the sound of their master’s voice the men let go 
their hold of the man, while four or five young urchins 
started off in search of the missing fuactionary. The 
old man, half exhausted, staggered to the palings. 

“Don’t send for the perlice” he cried; “I ain’t a- 
going to rob.—For God's sake, sir, tell me if the young 
lady is coming out?” This to Mr. Power. 

“What business is that of yours?” angrily replied 
that gentleman. ‘ How dare you create a disturbance 
in a respectable neighborhood? [ will have you impris- 
oned.” 

“ Prison me if you will,” cried the man earnestly ; 
“ but let me speak one word to the young lady, sir, for 
the love of Heaven.” 

“The man is mad,” muttered Mr. Power to himself; 
“mad or drunk.” 

The old fellow caught the last words. 

‘No, I ain’t drunk, yer honor,” he cried ; “I earns 
an honest livelihood, and that’s more than every flunky 
can say ;” and he glanced indignantly at the footmen, 
who still kept by his side. “I’m in my sober senses, 
and I know what I want. I want to see Miss Power.” 

“It is one of those beggarly paupers Coustance is so 
fond of,” thought Mr Power. “This is the fruit of la- 
dies going about visiting the sick—a precious piece of 
business, to be sure.—If you will promise to go away 
quietly, I will let you off,” he commenced ; but at that 
moment « hand was placed upon his arm, and a soft 
voice questioned : 

“« What is the matter, Wi'liam ?” 

At the door stood Constauee, in her snowy opera- 
cloak and golden hair, her sweet « i. ued wonder- 
ingly on the spectacle before her. 


It was gone, 


He has had his 





its a cry of joy the old man struggled up the steps. 

















“O miss! are you Miss Power? Its you I wants 
to see.” 

Mr. Power drew her angrily back. 

“ Really, Constance,” he said in a low tone “ you are 
forgetting yourself. To come out here before all these 
people—really—” 

“O William,” cried the girl, ‘‘ don’t be cross; but 
Barnes tells me the man said it was a matter of life and 
death. Do see him, dear, if only for a moment. It 
must be something very serious to bring him at this 
hour of the night.” 

Mr. Power, though hasty in his temper, was a just 
and reasonable man; he saw plainly now the man was 
not intoxicated, and though he was anuoyed at being dis- 
turhed et this unseasonable hour, he could not but ac- 
knowledge the fitness of his sister’s argument, and that 
the man was at least entitled to a hearing. ‘ 

“Well, Connie,” he said, ‘let it be so. Go back 
into the library, and I will question him first myself.” 

He told the footman to call the man inside, and close 
the door. After a while Mr. Power came back to his 
sister. 

“Teannot make him out,” he said, in answer to her 
anxious glance. “He tells a rambling story about some 
girl he has picked out of the water, and whom, he says, 
youknow. You had better see him, Constance.” 

“*O yes, yes! Ask him to come in at once.” 

He was an old gray-haired man, whose garments be- 
tokened extreme poverty, but whose face looked honest 
and sincere, despite the flush that excitement had 
given it. 

“Are you Miss Power—Miss Constance Power ? ” he 
exclaimed hurriedly, without waiting for her to speak. 

“Yes, I am Constance Power; what can I do for 

you?” 

“Ob, then, if you be her, i was to give your ladyship 
this bit of a letter,” taking a dirty scrap of paper from 
his pocket ; “and you'll have to make haste, please, if 
you want to see her alive.” 

Constance opened it in profound astonishment, which 
increased to a look of intense horror as she re:d the 
contents : 

“Tam dying, dying fast,” it said, “ but I cannot go 
till I have told you what is on my mind. Please don’t 
refuse, but come as quickly as you can. The whole 
happiness of your future life depends on your seeing 

“PauLinE Barry.” 

“O my poor Pauline!” exclaimed Miss Power. ‘‘ The 
girl that left me so suddenly four years ago. Where is 
she, my good man? I will go at once.” 

“She’s in my house, my lady, close by the water 
side. She had been and drownded herself, and 
picked her up, and me and my missis has minded her 
ever since; they’d have taken her to prison if we'd 
peached on her, Miss, you know, and she’s so quiet and 
good; and the doctor has been very good to us, and 
given us a bit of money, and—” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the trembling girl; “ you 
shall tell me all about it as we go.” 

“Nonsense, Constance!” exclaimed Mr. 
“Who is this Pauline you are talking about?” 

“ Have you forgotten her, William—the girl who was 
my*companion when poor papa died? Ah, I forgot; 
she left just as you returned from abroad; but you must 
have heard me speak of Pauline Barry. [ loved her 
like a sister. She is ill—dying; I must go to her at 
once.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort,” retorted her bro- 
ther. ‘I shall not allow you to be so fovlish.” 

“T will—I must!” she said; and the little white 
teeth were set determinately, and a strange defiance 
flashed in the violet eyes. ‘It will be too late in the 
morning.” 

“You will go, and in these trappings!” and he point- 
ed contemptuously to the clouds of lace that floated 
round her friry form, the pearls and opals gleaming on 
her fair white neck and arms, and in the tresses ot her 
amber hair. 

“I will cover them all over with my large waterproof 
cloak,” she said entreatingly. ‘ No one will recognize 
me, and Philips can go with me.” 

“And I, also, if you will be so insane.” 

“No, no; you would only be in the way!” she ex- 
claimed hurriedly. “Do be sensible, darling ; I am 
not afraid with Philips. Be quick, dear, and ring the 
bell; every moment may be too late.” 

“And it will, Miss,” cried the man, respectfully, “ if 
we doesn’t look sharp. My missis said as how she 
couldn’t last very long.” 

“You are decidedly out of your mind, Constance,” 
said Mr. Power, when he saw she was determined; 
“ going off at this time of night to listen to the rhapso- 
dies of a dying woman,” ° 

“Which is the most mad,” she retorted, flushing, 
“wasting God’s holy time in frivolous amusements, or 
soothing the last hours of the souls for whom he died ?” 

Mr. Power shrugged his shoulders. 





Power. 


with the river, on the south side of the Thames, and a| There are none so vile th 
man. descending from the box, assisted a veiled and/if they only repent.” 


shall tell me all about it by-and-by. 
have thought about you, dear Pauline, and wondered 
why you left us so mysteriously !” 
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muffled figure to alight. 

“Wait for me here,” said Constance in a whisper to 
Ler maid; “there is no occasion for you to come inside.” 
“But master said, Miss—” 

‘“‘T am your mistre&s,” replied Constance, haughtily ; 
“do as you are told.” 

The girl shrunk back; to tell the truth, she was quite 
as ready to stop as to go, far preferring a chat with the 
footman to witnessing the death struggles of the poor; 
she saw plenty of that when Miss Power dragged her 
into the loathsome alleys and wretched streets, to be 
found even in Belgravia. 





The old man—Parker, he said his name was—opened 


No need of bolts and bars there, except to keep the 
thieves inside when justice demanded them. 

“ Mind the step, my jJady,” he said. “It’s not often 
the likes of you come to such a place as this.” 

“I'm not afraid,” said Constance, gently; yet as she 
spoke she trembled, and her heart sark at the impene- 
trable darkness before her. 

The noise they made had evidently been heard, for 
door opened, and a woman came cautiously down the 
stairs, carrying a swealing candle in a broken candle- 
stick. 

“Ts that you, Jim ?” she called, in a loud whisper. 

“My, my gall; and I’ve brought the lady with me.” 

“That’s right,” cried the woman. 

And Constanze found herself face to face with a poor- 
ly dressed but motherly looking woman. 

“ How is she ? ” was her first question. 

“Very badly, Miss; very badly. She’s been and 
dropped into a doze; but they say she can’t last till 
morn. She’s been asking for you, Miss, all night long.” 

Up two flights of creaking, rickety stairs, and then 
they stopped at a door in the back of the house, which 
the womin opened, and holding the light above her 
head, suffered Constance to pass through first. A dirty 
blanket thrown over an old clothes-horse, served as a 
sereen to prevent the draughts that whistled through 
the crannies of the door from reaching the bed, on 
which lay the pallid form of the dying woman, breath- 
ing heavily. The tears rolled down Constance’s fair 
cheeks as she gazed on the altered features, the thin, 
waste figure of one who, when last she beheld her, was 
radiant with youth and health. iarge drops of perspi- 
ration stood on her forehead; her nose was drawn and 
pinched, her eyes sunken, her lips livid and swollen 
with fever, her hair lay in a dark, tangled mass around 
her haggard face, over which was gradually creeping 
that mysterious ashen gray—the bridal-veil of deata. 

“She has suffered a deal, poor dear!” said the wo- 
man, in a low tone; “it will be a blessing when the 
Lord is pleased to take her. Will you sit down, 
Miss ? ” 

She wiped a chair for ber visitor, and then, leaving 
the candle on the table near, stole quietly out of the 
room. 

Constance looked around, and shuddered. Bare 
boards, a broken table, two more broken chairs, some 
wooden boxes piled in a corner to form a cupboard, a 
rusty fender, and a row of saucepans, jugs, and phy- 
sic bottles, were all the furniture of this miserable 
abode. Across the room, on a line composed of 
pieces of rope knotted together, hung some indescrib- 
able articles of human clothing (there is no fashion- 
book for the poor). And in the midst of all this 
squalor and poverty, three pots of white and purple 
hyaciaths stood on the narrow window sill, filling the 
air with their delicious fragrance. 


As she looked, she thought how from the simple 
hearts of those poor old people rose up daily, like the 
incense of the flowers, the sweet perfume of a noble 
self denying charity, the whiteness of truth and the 
purple of sacrifice, to the feet of the living God. 

Suddenly the dying girl started convulsively, and 
opened her large dark eyes. 

“Who is that!” she cried wildly, as her gaze fell 
on Miss Power’s muffled form. 

“], Constance Power, your friend, Pauline. 
poor girl, what has brought you to this?” 

“What has brought me! ‘The blackest hearted 
villain that ever trod God’s earth. Thank Heaven, 
you have come! OQ, how terrified I was they would 
not find you! I can die—I can die happy now.” 
Constance was terribly affected, her tears rolled 
over the thin wasted hand she held in hers, while she 


O my 


strove to comfort the unhappy woman. 


“Hush! don’t excite yourself,” she cried; “ you 
How often I 


“Yes, I will tell you all,” replied Pauline, striving 
I know 


the door by means of a string pulled through a,hole., 
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“T think I’ve repented,” murmured the girl “itt 
had been spared, I would have led a different life. 
They told you, didn’t they, I tried to drown myself ? 
It was an awful sin; but [I was driven mad. Yes, ’'m 
sorry now, Miss Constance. They have been so kind 
to me here—the poor old man and his wife. And 
they, showed me how wicked and wrong I was for 
wishing to take my life; and I want to repair—Hash! 
what is that !” 

Constance listened, but heard nothing; she had 
been too engrossed with the poor sufferer to heed ex- 
traneous noises. 

“Tt is nothing, dear.” 

“I thought I heard a step,” muttered Pauline, 
speaking with difficulty. “O this pain—if it would 
but cease!” p 

She fell back exhausted; and Constance held a tea- 
cup, containing a little cordial, to her lips; it revived 
her, and she opened her eyes once more. 

In her agitation and anxiety the hood of Con- 
stance’s cloak had fallen back, and the sweet, fair 
face, with its halo of golden hair, was revealed to 
Pauline’s view. 

“Take it all off,’ she said presently; “I want to 
see you as you are.” 

With a blush at the strange request, and yet not 
liking to refuse the dying woman, Miss Power undid 
the clasp and let the cloak fall to her feet. 

Paulive gazed at her for a while in silence, excite- 
ment working in her features. j 

“You are very beautiful,” she said at last; “more 
beautiful than ever. Miss Power, I have ruined all 
your life. Can you forgive me ?” ! 

Constance thought she was wandering in her head, 
and laid her hand soothingly upon her. 

“My poor Pauline,” she cried, “ what have I to for- 
give? If you could but be moyed from here, per- 
haps you might get better, and then—” 

But the gir! laughed a wild, hoarse laugh. 

“Tam dying,” she cried, “dying fast; I only hope 
[ shall live long enough to tell you all. Take away 
your hand, it burns me; I cannot bear—” 

And again she fell exhansted on the pillow. 

Presently she spoke again, and the words she ut- 
tered caused Miss Power to start and tremble, while 
the blood rushed to her faee. 

“ You had a lover once—Captain Stapleton ?” 

“ Ah, yes, you knew—but what of him? He never 
loved me, Pauline;” and the sweet face was bowed in 
her jewelled fingers. 

“Ile did, Constance Power; he loved you dearly; 
he wrote letter after letter, and—JZ destroyed them.” 

With a wild cry of anguish Constance started to. 
her feet. 

“QO Pauline!” she exclaimed, “how could you be 
so cruel ?” 

“ Because he tempted me—he, Sir Richard Ash- 
ford, the man I loved, who swore he would make me 
his wife—fool that I was to believe him !—-tempted 
me with false oaths and deceitful promises to destroy 
Captain Stapleton’s letters. He told me that he 
hated him, that he wanted to ruin him with you, and 
I lent myself to the scheme.” 

“Q you sinful, wicked woman!” moaned the 
wretched Constance; “ you know not what you have 
done.” “ Yes, I do,” replied Pauline; ‘but I did not 
care. I would have broken all the hearts in England 
if it were in my power, and he had bid me doit. I 
would have killed my own sister for him!” she 
hissed. “ But I was justly served. He loves you, 
Constance Power, and would marry you if he could. 
Shall I tell you what he did tome? He kicked me 
out into the streets, and I sank lower and lower 
down, till I came to this.” 

Iler voice faded away again; but Constance was 
not heeding her—her hands clasped, her beautiful 
face convulsed with agony, she was striving to realise 
all her own terrible sorrow. 

“© Victor !” she murmured, ‘O my dear lost lave! 
And I sent you away, sent you to India to die !” 

“ Forgive, forgive!” moaned the dying woman. 

“T cannot forgive you. You have ruined my life. 
God may forgive you, but I cannot.” 

They were bitter words; but they were wrung from 
a young heart’s terrible agony. P 
Pauline lay motionless; she had fainted. Constance 
thought she was dying, and flung herself by the side 
of the bed. 

“@Q Pauline, Pauline !” she cried, “I did not know 

what I was saying. It was very hard, it was very 
cruel; but I forgive—yes, I forgive.” 
She rubbed her hands, thosejhands which had so 
ruthlessly destroyed her happiness; she wiped the 
death sweat off the pallid brow, sobbing as if her very 
heart would break. 


to raise herself ,in bed; “I must be quick. 
“As you pease,” he cried; “but I insist on your|there’s not much time.” Then she snatched her hand 
taking one of the men with you, as well. I will send|from Miss Power’s grasp. “Don’t touch m t aa 
away the carriage; you had better have a cab, it will \cried; “I’m not fit to be touched by you. Miss Con- “Can I be obstinate when my Lod forgives ? 
attract less attention.” stance, you were always good; do you think God par-\replied Constance. “OJ auline !? it is His pardon 
A short time afterwards a cab drew up before a dingy-| dons such as 1?” : _ fyou must seek, not mine. 
looking house in a narrow, di:‘y s‘ > { rv~ning parallel! Of course He does,” replied Constance, weeping.! A faint smile stole over the dying woman’s face, 


At last Pauline spoke again. “ Say it again,” she 
, Ti it aoain.” 
me,” she}murmured; “I want to hear you say it again. 
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“Home—I am going home,” she muttered; “there is 
rest for the weary, peace for evermore !” 

Again a long and painful silence. [ler breath gzew 
shorter every moment. Constance knelt down beside the 
bed to pray. 

“Captain Victor,” murmured Pauline—* he has come 
back. I saw him—that—that evening at the club.” 

Constance clasped her hand. “What was that you 
said ?” she cried wildly. “ He has come back ?”" 

“ Yes; it is true, quite true.” 

“ Too late, too late!” wailed the girl, burying her face 
in her hands. “ He believed me false; he will never—” 

With a violent effort Pauline raised herself on the 
pillow. “I did what I could,’ she said faintly. ‘I 
iwrote to him, too—I told him al!--I could not die 
unless—for—forgiven.” 

“ And he is here!” exclaimed a manly voice, as the 
tall form of a stranger emerged from behind the screen, 
and clasped the trembling Constance in his arms. 

“O Constance, my darling! How could I ever have 
doubted your truth and love ? Urged by this poor 
woman’s letter, | reached here some few minutes ago 
and hearing you speaking, could not resist the tempta- 
tion of listening to what you said. I see my blindness 
and folly now. Can you forget it?” 

She lay in hisarms. The sudden joy had taken away 
all power of speech; her soft air swept his face, the hair 
that he covered with passionate kisses. 

“Victor, Victor!” she murmured at last, her eyes 
meeting his in their pure, trusting love. 

“Never to part again, darling!” he said. “ The long, 
sad years for ever gone; only peace and joy for ever- 
more !” 

The gray morning light stole in at the narrow case- 
ment window causing the candle to grow pale and dim, 
and bringing out in strange relief the actors in this little 
drama. It fell upon the white and purple flowers—on 
the miserable truckle bed—on the girl who stood there 
in her shimmering silken robes—the man for whom a 
new existence bad begun in a dingy wretched garret be- 
side the slimy Thames. 

So absorbed were they in each other that they forgot 
the woman to whom they owed their glad present and 
their bitter past, the woman from whom earth, with all 
its misery and all its sin, was slipping fast with every 
ebb of the tide. And when they turned and looked, 
she was lying calm and still. with a smile on her lips 
they had never worn in life and a light and peace on the 
poor pale face that could never be taken away. 





BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 





By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER XL.—(Continued.) 


The agony he endured was something awful, and 
surely a foretaste of that punishment to which he was 
so justly decreed. 

But it was only fora brief instant that he stood thus. 
Uttering a wild, yelling shriek, which echoed and 
echoed through the trees, startling many a bird from 
its perch, the miser snatched up the spade and threw 
up the earth at a furious rate, until he had made ano- 
ther mound of the same height as the former one. 

And all this while he never gave vent to a sound. 

‘the whole of the faculties he possessed seemed to be 
centered in turning up the pas 

The rate he worked at would have been surprisin 
in a young man, but what was it in a feeble, emiciate 
frame like his ? 

Simply astounding. 

“My gold!” he shrieked, with terrible agony in his 
tones. “My gold—my treasure—the fruits ofa long 
life of penuary and grasping! Who has been here ? 
Am I mad, or dreaming, or whatam I? No—no, I am 
here, in the dingle where I hid my gold, but it has been 
tolen from me! It has gone—gone. Some one has 
dogged my feet and deprived me of my all—of all that 
I cared to live for. No—no, it cannot be true! It would 
be too, too horrible! I must have missed the spot, and 
yet I marked it well. No—no, I did not miss the spot, 
but, he! he! how funny! I have not dug deep enough! 
Ha! ha! not dug deepenough. What an old fool I must 





| motion, but his thoughts were busy, and his brain dizzy 
‘and whirling. 

| Then he found his voice. 

| It was choked with sobs. 

His anguish, no doubt, was great indeed—greater than 
many can perhaps imagine. - 

Large tears of agony started trom his eyes, and 
streamed down his sunken cheeks. 

“My gold! my gold!” he said; “who is it that has 
stulen what I prized more than life itself? May my 
withering curse cling to him throngh ali eternity! May 
he be bereftof all he holds dear in this world, even as he 
has bereaved me! Oh! [am old now; old, old! My 
strength is gone, and I cannot lite long enough to save 
any money now. [I shall die as I knew I should—as I 
always said [ should—a pauper, a pauper!” 

He sat down uvon the edge of the excavation he had 
made, and looked down it. 

“The long, Jong years of toil itcost me! The priva- 
tions I endured in order to add to its amount, if it was 
ever so little, for I knew tbose little sums would tell up 
some day, and now itis gone, all gone; gone at once. [ 
have only now left to me that little 1 have about me. 
Oh! what shall Ido? What will become of me?” 
Then his voice became suffocated in his sobs. 
Presently however, he recovered bimself, and sprang 
suddenly to his feet. ’ 

The soft night breeze blew his long hair from his face, 
and made it stream in a strange fashion behind him. 

His hands were clenched tightly. 

The fire of insanity was in bis eyes. 

“1 know what I will do now!” he yelled, in startling 
tones. “I know whatI willdo! Iwill seek him who 
robbed me of my treasure, seek him by day and by night 
unceasingly! I shall find him, for my wrongs will urge 
me on! I shall find him, and then let him beware! I 
am a poor, weak old man, but yet I have power left to 
rob him ofa treasure which he can never regain, and 
which, perhaps, he values almost as much as { did my 
darling gold! I will find him, and then I will take his 
life! Notall at once as he deprived me of my treasure, 
but bit bybit, drop by drop! I will find him I~—ha! 
—help!” 

The loud report of a pistol rung on the night air. 

The miser pressed his hands upon his breast. 

His body swayed to and fro. 

He made frantic efforts to stand. 

He tried to shriek, but his lungs were filling rapidly. 
A sickening, gurgliug sound alone came from his lips. 
Then he turned slowly around upon his heels, stag- 
gered, and, uttering a strange, gasping sob, fell headlong 
backwards into the hole he had dug with so much toil. 





CHAPTER XLI. 


THE HIGHWAYMEN DEAL RETRIBUTION TO THE MURDERER 
OF THE OLD MISER. 


Our two friends were so much absorded by the strange 
scene in the dell, that, had their lives depended upon it, 
they could not have stirred a step. 

When, however, the report of the pistol came so un- 
expectedly upon their ears, both gave a sudden start, 
and almost lost their footing. 

By an impulse which he could not control, Dick 
sprang forward, but Tom King held him back as he 
whispered impressively— 

“Silence! Do not stir! We shall see the man who 
fired that cowardly shot, or I am mistaken.” 

Dick obeyed. 

At the same moment a great rustling among the trees 
took place, but, of course in the profound darkness they 
could see nothing. 

Then they heard a heavy footstep, crunching on the 
gravely soil. 

With their eyes wide open and their heads stretched 
forward, the highwaymen waited with indescribable im- 
patience for this mdividual to make his appearance. 

They were not long kept in suspense. 

The lantern which the miser had placed upon the little 
mound of earth still shed its faint glimmering light upon 
the scene. 

But it was on the bleeding corpse of the old man, that 
its rays fell with the most force and intensity. 





bave been to make such a mistake and frighten myself 
so much!—he! he! 
could have done such a foolish thing! I must dig deeper 
and I shall find it then of course !” 

Taere was something so horribly dissonant and un- 


natural about the miser’s laugh that Turpin and King | 


shuddered involuntarily. : 


It was wonderful to see with what breathless rapidity 
tke old man threw out the soil. 

At last he stopped. 

The delusion with which he had endeavored to cheat 
his mind could now no longer be maintained. He knew 
he had dug many feet below the spot where he had con- 
ecaled his treasure. He knew that he had made no 
mistake in its whereabouts; he knew, too, worst of all, 
that some ove had been there befure him-—that his 
precious gold was gone 

For a moment or two he stood incapable of speech or 





Ishould never have believed I! 


To the excited fancy of the highwaymen it seemed as 
though, the light had concentrated itself there specially. 

But this was only fancy, for something, at first dim 
‘and undefined, came within the sphere of the lantern’s 
‘beams, and at a considerable distance from the body. 
| Presently this something came more fully into the 
influence of the light. 

And then they saw a man. 
| He was advancing in a strange, creeping, stooping 
| fashion. 
But as he came from the opposite side of the dingle 
|to that upon which our friends were standing, they of 
‘course saw his face with great distinctness. 
| Jt seemed terribly repulsive—most likely more so 
'than it really was. It was seen under peculiar circum- 
‘stances, and such as were by no ,mcans to this advan- 


tage. 
When within about six paces of the old miser’s body 
this man paused. 


| 








He put up his hand to shade the beams of the lantern 
from his,eyes while he took a long look athis victim. 

Then he spoke in a deep, hoarse whisper. 

“Is—ishe dead?” he asked. “Is he quite dead? 
He seems still enough! He—he must bedead! I 
have used a pistol too often to miss a mark like that! He 
must be dead—dead! Ha! Merey—mercy! Help! 
help!” 

He uttered loud screams and hung himself upon his 
knees. 

And yet there was, to all appearance, nothing to cause 
this sudden outbreak of terror and alarm. 

Our friends could not fail to be mnch startled by it, 
and they looked round with something like dismay, 
wondering what was going to happen next. 

But all remained lust as it was before. 

Quite bewildered, the highwaymen kept their eyes 
upon the man who, after making several unsuccessful 
efforts, at last rose to his fect. 

With an intensity and anxiety which cannot be de- 
scribed, our friends listened for this man to speak. 

It was from his lips alone that they could hope to learn 
the reason of his mysterious fear. 

He soon spoke. 

“What a fool I must be!” he said, nervously, “ to 
frighten myself in that way. It was’n—nothing after all, 
Nothing! I thought I felt some ove clutch me by the 
throat! Could it have been all fancy! No—no! It 
was—it was something! I felt something touch me, 
surely! What was it? What was it?” 

He looked upon the ground near his fect, as well as 
his trembling feet would allow him. 

“ Of course; why this must be it, and so I have alarmed 
myself with nothing! This little branch it was that 
fell from one of the trees above, and struck me on the 
back, I suppose. Curse it!” : 

He threw the branch upou the ground as he spoke. 
The cause of the poor wretch’s terror was now suffi- 
ciently explained. 

By some means, a little branch from one of the trees 
had become disengaged from its hold upon the parent ~ 
stem, and falling down, had struck the murderer upon 
the back, filling his very soul with mortal terror, such as 
he had never before felt , 

How true it ‘s a guilty conscience needs no accuser. 
Considerably relieved, our friends continued to watch 
him attentively. 

It would seem as though he had gathered courage from 
the discovery he had just made, for he walked now 
quite up to bis victim. 

“He is dead, sure enough, and I—I am a murderer! 
I have shot many a bird and many an animal before to- 
day, but rever a human being! But why did he tempt 
his fate? My life would have been one continual dread 
if he had lived after he swore to haunt me ! It was his 
own fault—his own fault! Surely, what I did was but 
acting in my own defence !”’ 

In this way, as he stooped over the stark and prostrate 
corpse, did the murderer endeavor to deceive his con- 
science. 

“Twill hurry him here—here, where he burried his 
treasure! He cannot grumble at that, surely. Then I 
will flee far, far from this spot, which to me will be al-, 
ways full of horrors! With his riches I shall be able to 
live like the great ones of the land. Ha! that were in- 
deed worth something! I shall soon forget, in the 
pleasure of possessing it, the manner in which I obtained 
the wealth—very soon. And then all will be well.” 
“No, villian!” cried Dick. in his loud, clear voice, 
which struck terror to the soul of the guilty man; “ no, 
all will not be well. Murder will out! With the death 
ofa human body, there arises an invisible avenger 
which pursues the wurderer until the ends of justice are 
achieved!” 

“Ha!” yelled the man, as he turned to fly; “ dis- 
covered! A thousand curses! All is lest now!” 
But he was not suffered to escaps. King sprang for- 
ward, and grasped him tightly by the throat. 

And then this man, who in more than one respect 
resembled one of those forocious animals which will fight 
only when placed at bay, faced about and commenced a 
desperate struggle with his captor. 

He was a tall powerful man, and now despair seemed 
to have redoubled his strength; and King felt that if he 
wished to secure him, he would have to call his friend to 
his assistance. 

Turpin sprang forward. 

Between them the murderer stood not the ghost of a 
cance, and he was overpowered almost immediately. 

King placed his fvot upon his breast, and, drawing his 
hanger, held it at his throat. 

Its sharp point just penetrated the skin. 

‘“* Move hand or foot,” said King, “ and you are a dead 
man. Now answer me, and truly: who is it you have so 
treacherously murdered ?” 

The man remained doggedly silent. 

‘* Answer,” said King, again: “ who is it you have shot 
in so cowardly a manner ?* 

Still no reply. 

Tom pressed slightly upon the hilt of hit hanger, and, 
ag the murderer felt it eniering the flesh, he eried— 

“ Curse you both! would you m :.cr me by inches ? 
‘It was my master.” 
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“Your master! Then the crime is doubly enormous!! “ Pho—pho! Tom. Shake off such foolish notions as!him of her yearning; but he, because he loved her 
|those | beg. Really now, I did not think you were so saw that she pined, and knew full well the cause. One 
night he drew her on his knee, and said: 


What was his hame? Who was he ?” 

“ Olinthus Furze, the miser.” 

‘It was you, then, that came here and dug up the old | 
man’s treasure-box. 

“T will not tell you,” said the man fiercely, 
shall kill me first !” 

“ Now, look here, Tom,” said Dick, who had been very 
busily engaged about something during the past few 
minutes. “ Look here, Tom, I will show you how to deal 
out retribution to this fellow. 

King turned round, and saw his comrade holding a 
piece of rope with a large noose at the end of it towards 
him! 

** Are you doing to hung him ?” 

“ Yes, butnot by the neck, though. You keep him in 
his place, and I will slip it over him!” 

And, although he experienced considerable difficulty, 
Turpin slipped the noose over the man’s head, and drew 
it tight underhis armpits. 

The cther end of the rope had been cast over the stout 
limb of a tree a few feet overhead. 

Dick began to haul him up. 

The man shrieked, and kicked, and struggled, but all 
in vain! 

Up he went. 

They drew him up until his feet were about four feet 
from the ground, 

Then the highwaymen secured the rope to the trunk 
o* the tree. 

The murderer swung round and round, and swayed to 

and fro. 

The expression of his face was so awful that when 
they saw it the highwaymen shudderingly withdrew 
their gaze. 

The rays of the lantern still played upon the form of 
the old miser, and upon this object the eyes of the 
murderer were fixed as with some terrible fascination. 

“ Here you will remain,” said Dick, “ in the company 
of he whom you have deprived of life, until some one 
shall find you here, and convey you to the nearest 
prison.” 

“ Curses on you!” howled the man ; ‘‘ curses on you 
both! What wasit I did to you? Why did you ir- 
terfere with me? Curses on you!” 

“ You can ery out as loudly as you please,” said Tom 
King, “some one will doubtless hear your shouts. May 
the terrible spectacle before you prove some slight 
punishment for the deed you have done.” 

As he spoke, Tom and Turpin picked up the ball of 
string, and began to thread their way back to the place 
where they had left their horses. 

[t was well they took the precaution, for, without 
some such guide, it would have been impossible on that 
dark night, to have found their way through the mazes 
of the forest. 

The loud shouts, and frantic screams of the murderer 
of the old miser, echoed and re-echoed along the glades, 
rousing from their night’s repose many a wild denizen 
ot the forest. 

At last they ceased with a suddenness and abruptness 
that was startling in the extreme. 


* You} 








CHAPTER XLII. 


OUR FRIENDS ARE OVERWHELMED WITH ADVENTURES 
OF THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY DESCRIPTION. 


“ What is the meaning of that?” asked Tom, of his 
companion. 

“T hardly know, but I was thinking just as you spoke, 
about the miser’s casket of gold !” 

“ Well 2” 

“Oh! nothing, only I cannot help thinking that it is 
not far from where we stood.” 

“ What makes you think that ?” 

“Tl tell you. But while Ido so let us retrace our 
steps to the dingle and ascertain the meaning of the ces- 
sation of the man’s shouts.” 

“Ts it worth while, think you?” 

“Tdo, Lam sure of it. Listen!” 

“T am all attention.” 

‘“‘In the first place, then, let us set about to account 
for the presence of the murderer at the spot where the 
robbery was committed, and at so late an hour.” 

“That, I presume,” said Tom, “can be accounted for 
in two ways. Either he had only just removed the cas- 
ket and had not time to get away, before his master 
came, or I think, most likely, he had, after taking it 
from his hiding-place, merely secreted it somewhere iv 
the bushes, and had visited the place to-night tu carry 
it off completely.” 

“Exactly. Now, under cither of these circumstan- 
ces, the casket of gold must be somewhere elese to the 
dinzle.” 

** Of course.” 

‘Very well, then, don’t you consider it would be 


superstitious.” 


To what place have you removed out a serious matter.” 
they paused there to continue the conversation. 


find the casket. 


‘* Don’t laugh at it my friend. You will find it turns 


“Oh stuff! Now look here, I'll tell you what I'll do.” 
They reached the brim of the dingle as he s 


} 
poke, and | 


| 


“ Well ?” 
“ Let us look about the dell in every part until we 
We will then bury it iu some place, 


nature of our profession, and who knows, if we bury 
this treasure, that we may not some day be very glad of 
it, and find it of the utmost service.” 

“Who, indeed ?” 

“ You consent, then?” 

“ That we shall look about in the endeavor to find the 
casket? Yes.” 

“ And if we do find it, to bury it ?”’ 

“You” 

“Come on, thea! Bo careful of your footing! What 
can have caused the man to be silent so suddenly, 1 
wonder ?” 

“ We shall soon know that. I can just see him now. 
How very still he hangs! Is he dead?” 

“I should think it would be scarcely probable. 
yet [ don’t know, either. He might be!” 

“He might!” 

“I hope not, however, for 1 am greatly in hopes of 
being able to extort from him some particulars respect- 
ing the whereabouts of the casket.” 

hile speaking, they had reached the bottom of the 
dingle. 

The lantern still burned clearly, and Tom King went 
towards it and took it up. 

Then, carefully avoiding the bleeding body of the 
miser, he made a detour, and reached the tree to which 
he had suspended the servant. 

(To be continued ia our next.) 


And 





(From Tinsleys’ Magazine.) 
THE LAST JEST OF EOLF. 


{{n this somewhat remarkable story several inconsistencies 
will present themselves to the critical reader, for which we hold 
ourselves in nowise responsible. At the same time the translator 
b-gs us toshift the onus from his shoulders to those of one more 
capable and deserving of bearing it—-to one Peter of Glastonbury 
(a reverend gentleman, who has been dead some four or five 
centuries) whose indifferent Latin he bas translated literrily 
into so-so English.—Ep.] 

Laugh, hinds, laugh! Your iord has wedded the 
sweetest maiden under heaven; there is wine enough 
to swim in withal, and your new mistress has brought 
to you me, Kolf—the fool Eolf, who knows not what 
heaviness of heart means, who never felt a sorrow, or 
yearned hopelessly for anything. Se merry and glad 
for you are to serve the sweetest, gentlest, kindest, 
fairest lady that ever breathed. Mind-~it is J tell 
you this; 1, who have known her all my life. Ay, 
that’s right, laugh. It’s my humor to look sixty. I 
warrant you never saw another young stripling of 
eighteen with a comical old face like mine. Yet I 
tell you ’tis true, that I have known the Lady Edith 
since I was a child no higher than this broken 
knee of mine. And she has set me achair be- 
side her at the weddiag-feast, and bidden me take off 
my motley dress and be a fool no more. No, no; you 
shall laugh at her fool before he lays aside his bells 
and his bauble. There’s music in the bladder. ark 
how the peas rattle, like teeth ir an empty skull. 
There’s nothing but joy in this house. Ha, ha, ha! 
Laugh, you dull gaping jolterheads! There is no care 
in this world to-day. Fetch me a horse collar, and | 
will show you faces in it that when you sce your sides 
shall ache with laughter. See here: would you think 
aman with a with a withered leg could pitch a sum. 
mersault like that? Look! I can hold straws in the 
furrows of my cheeks so, and walk on my hands thus. 
Laugh, laugh! Why do you stare at me as though I 
were a ghost? Have you never seen amerry fool be- 
fore? Ha, ha, ha? Laugh as I do;see how the tears 
ran down my cheeks with gaity; hear how mirth 
chokes my voice. For the love of fun tell me if these 
whrinkles about abont my mouth dont betray my 
merriment ? Bring me a horn of wine, and a good 
stout rush to lean upon, for I die withlaughter. Now 
will I tell you the merriest jest you ever heard. 

Once upon a time, a lord and a lady lived in a brave 
castle on a hill. But the castle was empty, for the 
noble pair had never a child, and they needed but few 
servants to minister to their few wants. They loved 
each other well. Both felt the want of children, but 
most the lady regretted this childlcssness; for the lord 
|had his horses and his faleons for pets, and in hunting 
jand hawkiug with neighbouring lords ne passed his 





very wrong on our parts to leave such a treasure to the| days pleasantly; but when her lord was absent the 


chance finding of anyone ?” 
‘‘H—m! perhaps it would! 


lady found nothing that she could love, and wandered 


But what could we do| through the empty rooms of the castle, thinking how 


with it, and, to tell you the truth, Dick, I don’t like the| sweet it would be to see young faces and children’s 
idea of having anything wore to do with it. The mis | toys in them, and to hear merry laughter and pleasant 


er’s curse will cling to it, and it will I fancy, prove any-| voices instead of the echo of her own footfall. She 


thing but a blessing tw its possessor.” 





was happy when her husband returned, aud never told 


shall I give thee asa token of love ?” 


me. 


\indeed, I fear that hound and hawk take me too much 
j , A \from thee. I will bring thee to-morrow a fair child, 
that we shall easily recognize ata future time. Of/and thou shalt rear it as though it were thine own. 
course, I need’nt tell you anything about the precarious | [t will be a comfort to thee, ay and to me too when 1 
* too old to be anything but a good stay-at-home. 


“Wife mine, to-morrow is thy birthday; what shall 


And the lady kissed him and said: 
“T need no token dear love, whilst thou art with 
I want nothing that thou canst give.” 


“ But thou needst a token when I am away; and, 


ell me which it shall be—a little maid or a little man? 
For I can make choice of ¢ither, and both are equally 
fair. 

Rather to please her husband than herseli—for she 
had little faith in a strange child filling the place in 
her heart that was vacant for one that should be truly 
her own—she accepted the proposed gift, and said 
she would have the child a little maid. So the very 
next morning the Earl Perey rode away to fetch his 
wife her birthday gift. 

Now I shall make you laugh. A league from the 
castle were two huts in the wood. In one lived Gib, 
who dept the lord’s horses, and in the other Balder, 
who managed the hawks. Now the reason they lived 
so far from the castle was this: Balder’s wife gave 
birth to a daughter every winter, and Gib’s wife gave 
birth to a son every summer. Each child was 
gifted with healthy lungs, and was six months 
before it tired of exercising them; so that a con- 
tinual wailing and gnashing of gums arose from the 
one or the other of the fruitful servants’ homes It 
was pleasing to the lord when he first married; for he 
said to himself, ‘* Ah, presently there shall be such a 
yelling in my nursery as shall outshriek all this ;” but 
when a year passed and no whimper was heard in the 
castle, the sound became hateful to him, and he bade 
Balder and Gib build themselves dwellings where their 
progenies’ shrieks might be unheard of man. He ads 
vised them to go into the wood, because of the wolves; 
“for there,” he said, “ if the children don’t frighten the 
wolves away—as I suspect they will—the wolves will 
eat them ; so any way this removal to the woods will 
benefit mankind.” 

The lord’s anticipations were correct ; the wolves 
disappeared from the woods. The children of these 
two henchmen, as soon as they were of an age to do 
anything beyond frightening wolves, associated togeth- 
er! Balder’s daughters played the whole day long with 
Gib’s sons. The two youngest, tied to one post, sucks 
ed one crust, aud developed their strength in scatheless 
combats, whilst the two eldest wandered through the 
woods and over heaths hunting for birds’ nests and 
berries and flowers. The girl was now eight years 
old ; her name was Edith, and her companion’s name 
was Eolf—ah, that Eolf was not ugly and broken as I 
am, but a bright, shining-haired youngster, with a skin 
of milk, and teeth of pearl. These two children were 
all in all to each other, and were never separate, 
They were seldon at home. The hut contained ‘few 
charms for them, and their mothers had sufficient chil- 
dren to love aud cherish, and thrash without them, and 
indeed were well content to give them their share of 
food and let them take it to eat where they liked. 
Better than the rangers they knew the woods and what 
they contained. Thoy made the acquaintance of a 
field-mouse, and cultivated a friendship with the inter- 
esting family contained in her nest; and Edith took 
upon herself the duties of materuity to some orphan 
magpies whose mother Kolf had incontinently slain. 
They had acastle in the roomy branches of a tree that 
was easy of ascent to Kdith—a sanctuary whither they 
could fly when anything like the howl ofa wolf fell 
upon their ears. They hada bower where they spent 
hours when the sun was high and hot, and a palace un- 
der a rock where they could laugh at rain, and shelter 
themselves from wind. These possessions were exten- 
sively ornamented with the eggs and feathers of birds, 
fir cocoons, and flhwers. ‘The eggs and feathers Eolf 
procured, whilst Edith collected the flowers ; and when 
she had arranged them, they would both sit and admire 
the effect. It was of these two children that the earl of- 
fered his wife the choice. 


One morning early, as the children were sleeping 
side by side in Balder’s hut, the earl rode up to the 
door, and Balder, who knew for what he came, bade Gib 
hold his boy whilst he loosened Edith from his arms, 
It was done in a moment; but Gib had an hour’s work 
after to hold Kolf; for the boy finding Edith taken from 
him, and himself restrained from following her, writhed 
and bit and struggled like a wolf's whelp. Meanwhile 
Edith was sct in front of tne earl and borne away to the 
castle, never more to return toler playmate or the 
woods. Soon, soon she must have overcome her grief in 
loosing them, for how much more had she gained in their 
place! Her heart was too tender and loving to retain a 
single offection, shutting out all others. So that she 
have love, a child’s heart does not ache. What had sh¢ 
to regret? 

















































(Ze be opucluded 13 our next.) 
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‘on its edge, and there a pebbly channel where it runs merrily on 


fish in it among the staring marsh-marigolds, with their crooked 
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THE ALBION. 














(From Fraser's Magazine.) 
Two Famous Books on Angling. 


Leaving, however, the question whose was the idea which 
originated the book, it is worth lingering awhile over the style 
and contents of ‘* The Compleat Angler.” ‘The history of Brit- 
ish fishes which it contains, and the particulars necessary for 
taking each one, are sufficiently valuable, but they form the 
least merit of the book. Indeed, as Oxford students use ‘‘Ald- 
rics’s Manual of Logic” merely in order to detec. faults and 
fallacies in every page, @ naturalist of the present day could 
easily question many of Walton’s assertions, and ridicule muz 
of his anxzling lore. It were unreasonable to think that two 
centuries should not have produced be ter processes for taking 
fish, and improved angling gear. There breathes, beyond the 
mere secrets of the craft, which would have secured it but the 
favor of anglers, an indescribable charm in its simple, unaffect- 
morality, in the unfeigned relig ous tone which is maintained 
through it, in the love of all peaceful country sights and sounds, 
in the sly humor by which the master disciplines hs schol r 
throughout ; and these qualities have always endeaved the book 
to an immense circle of admirers. Hallam goes so far as to 
assert that it ‘* bas never been since rivalled in grace, humor, 
and invention.” White's ‘‘Selborne ” is the only other book ot 
the kind which it occars to us to associate with it for the excel- 
lence of its country musings. The style of ‘*‘The Compleat 
Angler” is limpid, and yet polished, natural without being 
clownish, and especially fascinating from the air of goodness 
and content which Walton has thrown around it. it resembles 
one of the trout streams by which he delighted to ramble, not 
when it is leaving its mountain cradle and losing itself in acres 
of bog or dense woodland, but when it has reached cornfields 
and grassy pastures and the happy abodes +f men, and mean- 
ders through deep bayfields, with here a bank of for-get-me-nots 


to its own murmured music ; and then succeeds a will all angles 
and projections, and dormer windows cet in thatch, nnd children 


\pins ; and anon, having attained to a r.spectable w dth, it flows 
out into the ocean, between rows of quaintly built fishers’ habi- 
‘tations, where tanned nets and sailors attire, and the many 
smacks riding at anchor, furnish an endless feast of color to an 
artistic eye, Cheering and blessing, and pointing out opportu- 
nities of thankfulness and praise, Walton's prose flows on past 
‘the several kinds of fishing and fish of which be treats, while he 
who can lay bim down withont feeling himself u better man, or 
without having conceived warmer feelings to his kind, must 
indeed possess ah unenviable natare. ‘Ihe book is one which 
must be studied and loved by every one whose lot calls him to 
live in the country. A serenity a!most unearthly broods over 
its pages, and enables us to understand why the society of the 
unite rned sempster, as was Walton, was yet so highly prized by 
the best men: f his time. His wife was a sister of good Bishop 
Ken. Though Walton bad not ihe task ot writing the life ot this 
prelate (much to the loss of posterity), which was executed, how- 
ever, by his grandson, we have often tancied th t this saintly 

oet was thinking of the innocent and blameless character of 

alton when he wrote those well known lines of his Morning 
Hymn: 

** In conversation be sincere, 
Keep conscience es the noon-tide clear.” 

The didactic portions of the book are happily relieved by 
poetical descriptions and moral lessons, which often would not 
discredit Jeremy Taylor. Though it be absurd to quote so well 
known a treatise, the following sentiments of 1 iscator may 
exemplify our meaning : 

“ God deliver us from pinching poverty, and grant that, bav- 
ing a competency, we niuy be content and thankful. Let not us 
repine, or so much as think the gifts of God unequally dealt, if 
we see another abound with riches ; when, as God knows, the 
cares that are the keys that keep thore riches, hang often so 
heavily at the rich man’s girdle, that they clog him with weary 
days and restless nizhts, even when otuers sleep quietly’” 

And before finishing his discourse on riches and poverty, 
which is ten‘old more appropriate to this wealthy time than it 
was in his simpler days, Walton is mindful to add al'envoy, 
which may still suit others than anglers : 

**{ will tell you, scholar, I have heard a grave divine say that 
God has two dwellings ; one in heaven, and the ot er in a week 
and thankfal heart, which Almighty God grant to me and to my 
honest scholar.” 

“The Compleat Angler’’ must ever hold the foremost place 
of honor in the fly fisher’s library. 

Angling literature did not fiourish in the last centary; for the 
next noteworthy rambles a leap must be taken into the first 
quarter of the present one. There we are confronted by the 
great angling book of its day, Sr H. Davy’s ‘*Salmonia.” 
Amusing, philosophical, ani didactic, it may yet be read with 





crease to the intellectual pleasures of his craft will be obtained. 
If it be bard to realize the patriarch of angling save as revealed 
by his writings and limned by the pencil of Minasi—a face and 
heart equally benevolent as unseltish—but otherwise a mere 
eidvlon to be tri: ked up by fancy io the tall hat, tight vest, and 
flapping boots of the period, a capit | record is left us by Lock- 
bart of Sir H. Davy's sppearance. He is describing the start for 
a coursing match in the palmy days of Abbotsford and its host, 
when Dr. ¥ allaston, (himself no mean angler), Mr. Rose, ‘* The 
Man of Feeling,” and others, mustered at the door: 

‘But the most picturesque figure was the illustrious inventor 
of the safety lamp. He had come for his favorite sport of ang- 
ling, and bad been practicing it success{ully with Rose, his trav- 
eling companion, for two or three days preceding this, but he 
had not prepared for coursing fields, or had left Charles Pardie’s 
troop for Sir Walter’s on a sudden thought, and his fisherman's 
costuame—a brown hat with flexible brims, surrounded by line 
upon line of catgut, and innumerable fly hooks, jack boots wor- 
thy of a Dutch smuggler, and a fustian sartout dabbled with the 
blood of salmon, make a fine copvtrast with the smart jackets, 
white cord breeches, and well polished jockey boots of the less 
distinguished cavaliers about him. Soon afterward, (the chron- 
icler proceeds', Davy laid his whip about the fern like an expe- 
rienced hand, but cracked many a joke, too, upon his own jack 
boots, and surveying the long eager battalion of bust rangers, 
exclaimed: ‘Good | eavens! is it thus that I visit the scenery of 
the ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel!’ He then kept muttering to 
himeelf, as his glowing eye—the finest and brightest that I ever 
saw—ran over the landscape, some of those beautiful lines from 
tbe conclusion of the Lay— 


But still 
When Sammer smiled on sw: et Bowhill, 
And July's eve, with balmy breath, 
Waved the blue-bells on Newark’s heath, etc. 





The Perils of Mining in England, 





The London Standard s.ys: ‘Many interesting particuiars 
as to the effect cf recent legislation on the management of mines 
are to be found in the official volume just issued, which gives 
the repor s of the inspectors of mines, for the year 18°4., The 
summary of the statistics of all he reports shows that with re- 
gard to those undertakings, which are subject to the Coal Mines 
Regulation jact, there were no accidents or deaths during the 
year in Ireland. In Great Britain there was an average of one 
fatul accident amongst every 602 persons employed in, and 
about the mines, and one death by accident amonget every 510 
persons It will be observed that a ‘fatal accident’ simply 
counts as one in these returns, although it may kill several per- 
sons. Hence there is a difference in the ratio, according as we 
take the accidents or the deaths. itis also shown that 15;,222 
tons of mineral were got for each fatal accident, and 133, 251 
tons for each death. in the preceding year, (1873,) the fatal ac- 
cidents and the number of deaths from such accidents, were 
more numerous in proportion to the number of persons employ- 
ed, there being one accident among 526 persons, and one death 
from accident among 479. In proportion to the weight of min 
erals raised, the figures for 1873 showed one accident for 146,- 
867 tons, and one death for 133,677 tons. ‘I'hus, on the basis of 
the work done there was an improvement last year as compared 
with 1873 in the ratio of fatal accidents, but in regard to the ac- 
tual loss of life the ratio was not quite so good as before, though 
the difference was so sli. ht as to be scarcely appreciable. It is 
curious that the fatal accidents from the explosion of fire-damp : 
were precisely the same in number last year as ia the year pre-| 
ceding, namely, 44. The number of fatal accidents trom the 
breaking uf ropes and chains was also the same in the two sev- 
eral years, being eleven in each. In some other instances tne 
two years show almost an exact equelity in the number of fatal 
idents of a specified character. With regard tothe deaths 
from explosion of fire-daump, the figures show a great increase, 
being 166 for last year as against 100 In the year preceding. 
Bat, of course, two or three heavy accidents will greatly aggra- 
vate the returns under this bead for a single year. The deaths 
from the falls of the roof or sides of mines, show a considerable 
decrease, beiug 412 in 1874 as against 491 in 1873. The magni- 
tude of these latter numbers as compared with those under the 
bead of fire damp, shows that the terrible catastrophes which 
create so great a sensation ia the public mind, are not the most 
fruitful source of destruction to the life of the collier. Deaths 
from accidents in the shaft were 154 last year, and 171 the year 
precediug. The deaths from miscellaneous accidents under- 
ground were 214, as against 221 in 1873. ‘Ihe loss of life from 
accidents at the surface showed an increase, the deaths from 
this cause being 109, whereas in 1873 they were +6. Coming to 
the total there is a slight decrease, the deaths in 1874 being 1,- 
056, as against 1,069 in the year before. The total number of 








pleasure, and ought to be to the trout hsher what Scope's 
** Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing” is to the salmon ang.er. 
Perhaps its tueories have not all been verified; doabtless much | 
of its science is antiquated; bat few books surpass it in exthusi-| 
astic love for the sport and that power of influencing the reader | 
which so peculiarly belongs to genius. Who can forget, after) 
once perus ng “ Salmonia” Halieus, the : ccomplished fly tisher, 

most probably intended for the writer's own portrait; Ornither, | 
the sportsman, devoted to the sports of the field, and yet but a! 


mines was 4,332, employing 538,829 persons. The tons of min- 
eral ‘ wrought’ amounted to 140,713,832, of which 126,590,108 
were coal, the remainder being fireclay, iron-stone and shale.” 





CookERY 1N THE Eneuisu Navy.—The London 
Glcbe says: ** The efforts of the Admiralty to provide each man- 
of-war with a vompetent ch:f de cuisine are not attended with 


novice in the art of angling; Poietes he ardent lover of nature, | the success that could be desired, and w. hear that considerable 


imperfectly acquainted with the mysteries of fly fishing, though | 


willing to learn if »ngling may hold a secondary place in his af- | 
fections; and !hysicus, the other interlocutor in the dialogues, | 


no angler, indeed, but fond of all inquiries into natural history 
and philosophy? When we go a-field with our friends, what 
charming discussions on the habits, mode of capture, and ru- 
tionale of cooking the s.lm nice, result. Sir W. Scott makes 
merry over the scanty allowance of whiskey which the author 


allows his disciples, but most of Sir H. Davy's fishing excur. | choice being made from among old pensioned seamen. 


sions were in a warmer climate than that of North Britain, so 
his requirements with rega:d to dram drinking were less urgent 
than are those of a Scottish salm n fisher. ‘The experiences of 
Sir Humphrey had lsin, too, more among trout than salmon, so 
that he seems occasionally disposed to value the latter fish's 
instincts at a bigher rate than most anglers would be inclined to 
accord to it, ‘bus Halieus discourses: ‘Salmon are usually 
shyer even thun trout, and I never knew one in this se son 
(Spring) that had been pricked, even slightly, rise again at the 
artificial fly in the same pool. I should say that their babits 
were precisely the same, but with more sagacity on the side of 
the salmon.’’ (P. 21, Works 1840, vol, 1X.) To this writer, 
however, belongs the praise of having been the first to apply to 
fishing that exactness of observation, combined with tbose large 
hypotheses, which are the glory of the inductive method. 
Canon Kingsley followed worthily in his steps; but it is not too 
much to affirm that small progress in the . pplication of rational 
inquiry to fly fishing bas resulted since the days when * Sal- 
monia” was written. Every fisherman who would comprebend 
to what heights of speculation his simple art may lead should 
study the book. and afterward follow its procedure in investi- 
gating the natural history of his stream. Thus a sensible in- 





difficulty is experienced in obtaining candidates for entry at the 
Naval school ot Cockery at Portsmouth. This is a matter of 
some importance, since it has been authoritatively stated that 
while the scale of victualling allowed to the seamen, is quite suf- 
ficient for the maintenance of health and strength in all climates, 
the mode ix which it is cooked leaves much to be desired. The 
old system of appointing cooks was conducted much after the 
fashion of an election to an almshouse or charitable institution, 
Thus it 


| was that he who had lost an eye or a leg or two was selected in 


preference to the man who had all his limbs and senses about 
him. Tbe maximum seemed to be that the most battered was 
the best cook, and though the idea of helping those most in need 
was good for the cook, it was bad for those whose rations were 
entrusted to his inexperience. At notime does the appearnce 
of ‘salt horse’ lead one to suppose that a very nourishing or 
savory meal cen be obtained from it, but it isa fearful thing 
when it has been so served that the nutriment has completely 
vanished, and nothing but a dish of stringy chips remains. and 
when the usual ‘ follow’ of plum pudding is of the consistency of 
glue. A few weeks of this existence on a station like the Pacitic 
makes piping to dinner a mockery, and does not add to the com- 
fort or contentment of the men. Considering that the Admi- 
ralty undertakes to instruct men in the art of cooking, it is some- 
what surprising that more candidates do not come forward and 
thus acquire skill in a calling which tbey could exercise on shore 
after a turn in the navy. If, however, men will not enter from 
the shore, it will be easy to obtain volunteers from the lower 
deck, and seeing that more than two years have now elapsed 
without adding many efficient cooks to the fleet, we should re- 
commend that the service itself supply this want.” 





Shakespeare’s Mask. 


PROF £8508 SCHAAFHAUSEN CLAIMS THAT THE DeatTa IS GENUINE — 
INTERE TiNG SfORY OF THE FINDING OF THE MASK It MAYESNCE. 








A death mask of Shakespeare belongs in itself to the most in- 
teresting of things; but this interest must be greatly increased 
when we see the hitherto unknown death mask suddenly found 
in the midst of Germany, while no one is able to say how it 
came tere. 

The first idea ie that it may be a ounterfeit, as there have 
been so many Shakespeare counterfeits, partly the work of mali- 
cious people seeking amusement i; the wise commentaries of the 
learned, partly of literary vanity, and partly of fraudulent greed. 
A genuine death mask of Shakespeare would be invaluable, and 
our death mask is genuine. At least such is the opinion of 
Prefessor Schaafhausen of Bonn, who has devoted to it a very 
profound essay recently published in the Tenth Year Book of the 
German Shakespeare Society. His most important reasons are 
the following: 

1. ‘The mask was taken from a dead face and is not the pro- 
duct of art. ‘This is proved by the expression of the skin, by 
certain peculiar irregalarities which hardly any artist couli in- 
vent, and by the hairs of the moustache and beard which remain 
striking in the plaster, and which, according tothe opiuion of 
the famous English anatomist, Richard Owen, corresponded in 
their peculiar structure to the features of those mask were they 
are foond. These hairs out of the beard of Shakespeare also cor- 
respond in their reddish brown with the color in which the 
beard of the Stratford bust was painted. ‘he dirty yellow color 
of the oil with which the mask is saturated is such as might be 
expected in a plaster cast two centuries old. 

2. Upon the back of the mas« there is upon the edge the in- 
scription ‘ A.D. 1616,” the year of Shakespear’s death. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of experts, the figures are such as were used 
at that time. They bave not sburp, but round edges, indicating 
that they were not cut in afterward, but were written witha 
stick in the plaster while it was yet soft. 

3. Although Goethe was in error when he praised the beauty 
of the formation of Raphael's skull and it afterward proved to be 
that of Canon Adjutor, Schaafhausen in confident that the 
alleged death mask of Shakespeare must in ary event have been 
tbat of a man of very great importance. He gives all its measure- 
ments, and especially dwells upon the unusual breadth of the 
forehead, which is 145 millemetres. The features of the mask 
are also those of a man of age of fifty-two, as Shakespeare was 
was when he died. 

4. One would suppose that the resemblance of the mask would 
be ihe most important point about it; but unfortunately the por- 
traits of Shakespeare are so perfectly dissimilar 'o each other 
that the investigation of this subject is difficult. The Stratford 
bust, however, which, to judge trom the eyes, must have been 
executed after a death mas‘, »nd whose artist probably attempt- 
ed to give life to the sunken features of the corpse by an ex- 
aggerated fullness of outliae, bas,very little resemblance to our 
mask, but it bas, like this, a beard on the chin, while the most 
trustworthy portraits of the poet, and the copperplate of Drees- 
hout, which is prefixed to his works and sang by Ben Johnson, 
does not accord with the bast at all, but does accord with our 
death mask in a very high degree, except that in the copper- 
plate the poet is represented with a full beard. 

The mask was found in 1849 by Louis Becker, the painter, in 
the po-session of a bric.a-brac dealer in Mayence. From 1849 
till 1865 it was in the possession of Professor Owen in Londun, 
and after the death of Louis | ecker was restored to bis family in 
Darmstadt, in wh se hands it now s. Professor Schaafbausen, 
who, as we have said, has made the most zealous investigations 
and the most careful inquiries on all sides, has also investigated 
the h story of the mask, but his essay gives only the chief points 
in it, and is not complete. He is, however, thoroughly convine- 
ed of the genuineness of the mask, and finally pleads with zeal 
fora comparison of the mask with the skull of Shakespeare, 
which is still in existence in the grave at Stratford.—From the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. 
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QvurEN Vicroria’s Coustn, Count Gleichin, has taken 
up sculpture as & profession, and is now engaged on a statue of 
Altred the Great which is to be erected at the King’s birth- 
place, Wantage, by Col. Lloyd Lindsay, “. P. The figure will 
be of colossal size, and has one hand resting on a battle ax—the 
other holding a rol! of parchment. The Count, being of royal 
lineage, has the privilege of nsing as a studio a building which 
forms a part of -t. James’s Palace. 








Tux Lonvon Mint Two Hunprev Years Aco.— 
The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘*Amoung the records of the Mint 
relating toa period of more than two centuries, which have 
lately been examined, is a * Book cf Paymenis begun Jcly, 1660, 
to May, 1666, showing «be nature of the transactions of the 
Mint at thattime. The total amount of gold bullion bronght 
in fur coinage during the six years referred to, was only ‘0,000 
ounces, or about £234 000, and the average value of the parcels 
was, to modern ideas, extremely small, the largest having been 
3,432 ounces, and the smallest I ounce, 17 pennyweights and 4 
grains. ‘A Booke for the Dies of Gold iu 1676 and 16 7,’ also 
contains many curious entries, among which, in an ‘account of 
good dies of severall sorts for the coyning of gold and silver, 
taken the 4th day of October, 1677, in the custody of the grav- 
ers,’ are ‘dies for the healing piece with the angell,’ and ‘dics 
for the healing piece with the shipp.’ which evidently have ret- 
erence to the practice of ‘touching’ for the ‘king's evil,’ It +p- 
pears from some of these records relating to the country mints, 
that the manner in which the busines; of the Chester Mint was 
conducted, was at one time a source of considerable anaiety to 
the principal officers in London. On the 21st of June, 1697, a 
letter was written by Mr (afterwards Sir Isaac) Newton to his 
deputy at Chester, calling attention to certain suspected mal- 
practices in th t department. These malpractices were follow- 
ed, it seems, by protracted disputes between tke officers at 
Chester, and on the 3th of July, 1697, a remonstrance was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Thomas Claske, the depnty master, by his two 
colleagues, charg ng him with having treated them with ‘ con- 
tempt and scorn ; to which Mr. Clarke replied; I have treated 
neither of you with contempt and scorne, not even when one 
of you did spittin my face in the publique office.’ No effort 
was spared by Newton aud his colleague, Mr. Neale, then Mas- 
ter of the Mint, to pacify the disputants: ‘We are much con- 
cerned (they write) to heir of the continu’d quarrels amongst 
you at the Mint,. .. andare resolved tocome and hear both 
sides ourselves... Till we come let there be no further quar- 
reling, but let the publick business be peaceably carry’d on, as 
it onght to be; for the Mint will not allow of the drawing of 
swords and assaulting any, nor ought such language wee hear 
has been used, any more amongst you.’ And again; ‘ We do 
hereby require and charge you, that you forbear those animosi- 
tyes that are between you, and do not suffer them to interrupt 





the regular and orderly proceedings at the Mint. Your 
loving friends, Is. Newton, Thos. Neale,’” 
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Financial Wisdom from New Orleans. 


The New Orleans Times, in a review of the 
inflation tendencies in several w:stern states 
says: 

** We suppose there never was known 60 
meaningless a slogan as the greenback expan- 
sioncry. Certain politicians get a rusty notion, 
like that of old Mr. Barrow, of ‘ Terrebonne,’ 
that ‘ prosperity is money,’ and the way to make 
the people prosperous and happy was literally to 
manufacture greenbacks, ‘ millions, trillions, 
steamboat loads of them. In this way, so far as 
popular interest was manifested at all, the infla- 
tionists secured a small following, and, as the 
conservative financial element was silent, the 
wildcats gave the impression of being @ great 
deal thicker than they actually were. This we 
imagine to be the rationale of the financial con- 
troversy as it has develeped iteelf in Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, and a few other 
States, where it has sliced parties up in a 
very curious manner, and gives the ‘ wheel 
horses’ a great deal of anxiety. Being wholly 
irrational and stupid, it is so much the more 
difficult to hand!e. The difficulty seems to be 
that the politicians don’t know what the peo- 
ple think. and the people scarcely kuow what 
they think themselves —they are groping. 

** We think the inflation sentiment is much 
feebler in the States above mentioned [its sap- 
posed stronghold] than the platfo:m-makers 
estimate. It is easy to imagaine this to be so, 
since it is currently reported and widely believed 
in the North, that the South is in favor of in- 
flation. We have no hesitation in pronooucing 
this a most extraordinary and unprovoked hum- 
bug. The South has given no manifestation of 
such a sentiment; and for the best reason, 
She has passed through the whole course of the 
fiaancial disease, the plethora, the fever, (he ex- 
haustion, the prostration, and is now weak and 
emaciated but convalescent. She feels already 
the steady, normal pulsations of returning 
health, and does not loug for a relapse to fever 
and chill and delirium. Our people know very 
well that there is no want of currency ‘* to meet 
the demands of trade,’ since the banks are full 
of it, lying idle. What we want is more trade 


to give employment to currenc’, and our peo- 


ple do not look to inflated prices and unhéaltby 
speculation as the proper 
trade. 


doomed to disappointment.’’ 





Tue Finances oF THE State or Vir- 


cinta.—The following are the resolutions 
adopted by the Virginia Board “ to pro- 
vide for the payment of interest on the 
public debt,” at its session on June 23rd: 


Resoiven, lhat the condition of the treasury 
will warrant the payment on Ist July next of 
the two per cent. semi-annual interest, payable 
July Ist, 1874, on the six per cent. stock funded 
under the ects of March 80th, 1871, and March 
7th, 1872, and in like proportion on bonds bear- 
ing five per cent: and upon ttock not funded, at 
the same rates of interest upon two-thirds of the 
face of such stock. 

The Board further 

Resotvep, That the condition of the treasury 
does not at this time warrant spy action in 
respect to the payment of interest for the cur- 
rent year (1875.) 





Riguts or a NationaLizep S1aTE Bank—The 
Atlantic Benk (State) of Borton in August, 
1863, and January, 1864, entrusted to its Presi- 
dent, Nathaniel Harris, about $1,690, to pay an 
agent of the bank in St. Louis for his services. 
The president did not pay the agent, who eub- 
sequently sued the bauk and recovered. Mean- 
while the bank (in Devember, 1864) had become 
a national bank, and subs quently sued Harris 
to recover the money. The Bos'on Advertiser 
reports as follows the decieion of the Massachu- 
setts courts on the case: 

Two objections were taken to the plaintifi’s 
recovery: First, that the claim was a chose ip 
action of the State bank, aud by the change 
from a State to a national bank this cause of 
action did not vest in the national bank and 
enable it to bring an action thereon in its 
Own name; and second, that the action was 
barred by the statute of limitations. ‘The Su- 
perior Court raled that the action could be 
maintained; that the action was not barred by 
the statote of Jimita:ions; but that the plaintiff 
was not entitled to recover interest except from 
the date of the writ. The defendant alleged 
exceptions, and the plaintiff also alleged excep- 
tions as to the question of interest {be Su. 
preme Court bas now overruled defendant's 
exceptions and sustained the plaintiff's excep- 
tions as to interest, the case to stand for hearing 
on the single question of the computation of 
interest. The rescript is as follows: 


1. The right of action passed to the p'aintiff}|Company, the following nomed were unapi 
on the completion of its organization asa na-|mously elec'ed: James F, Joy, George F. Ta’. 
tional bank, and under the statute of 1870,|man, Moses 
chapter 217, it can maiatain an sction thereon | Sloan, Natbaviel Thayer, Jobn W. Brooks, H. H. 
2. There was evidence upon | Hunnewell, and Sidney Bartlett 


in its own pame. 
«hich the presiding juige was warranted io 
finding that there was a fraudulen'! conc:a!lment 


means to develop 
If the currency ioflationists look to the 
South for aid and comfort, we fear they are 


An Erie Railway Suit. 


THB RIGHTS OF PREFERRED &TOCKHOLDERS DEFINED 
BY THE SUPREME COURT—THE DECREE OF THE 
NEW YORK CIRCUIT COURT AFFIRMED, 

The suit of Thomas St. Jchn against the Erie 
Riilway Company, appealed from the Cirouvit 
Court, for the Soethern District of New York, 
was decided on Jane 26th, by the Sapreme 
Court at Washington. Mr. Justice Swayne de- 
livering the opinion. Mr. St. John is the 
bolder of 800 shares of the preferred stock of the 
company, which, onder the agreement made at 
the reorganization of the company in 1862, and 
by the act of 1861, “ is to be entitled to pre- 
ferred dividends out of the net earnings [if 
earned in the current year, but not otherwise) 
not to exceed seven per cent. in one vear, 
payable semi-annually after payme.t of mort- 
gage interest and delayed coupons in fall"? The 
company paid the delayed coupons and a Givi- 
dend of five per cent. on all the preferred stock 
tor the year 1863, and seven per cent. anoually 
thereafter until the year 1868, Since that time 
nothing has been paid. 

After the issuing of the preferred stock the 
company took leases of several additional roads, 
some of which have been protitable and some 
not. The new company took the leases held 
by the old company, with an obligtion to pay 
the annual rents which the latter was bound to 
pay. These rents amounted, in 1862, to $372,- 
400. The annual rents of thy additional leases 
taken by the new company amoanted in 1868, 
to $376.107. Subsequent to 1862 the company 
borrowed $5,000,000, for which it gave sterling 
bonds bearing six per cent. interest in gold, the 
money being borrowed and spent for the repair 
and equipmeat of the company’s roads. The 
interest paid upon this debt in 1863 was $388, - 
494 68. The net earnings of the company in 
1868, after deducting the interest paid on the 
mortgage debts existing when the preferred 
stock was iseued, was less than $680,000. The 
payment of all the rents and interests upon the 
Sterling bonds, absorbed more than that entire 
sum. 

The complainant claims tbat his rights are to 
be determined by the state of things which ex- 
isted when this stock was issued, aud that they 
are in no wise affected by the leases taken and 
the bonds issued by the company thereafter 
Hence he contends that full dividends should 
have been paid before any part of the net earn- 
ing were applied in payment of the interest on 
the sterling bonds, and the rents under the 
leases of Other roads to the new corporation, 


the rents of all the leases were necessarily to be 
frst faliy paid. ‘Ibe complainant filed this bill 
in 1869, to enforce his view of the care. Justice 
Swayne says: 

‘The question presented, depends for its so- 
lotion wholly upou, the construction given to 
the fifth clause of the agreement of 1859, and 
the fourth section of the act of 1861. ‘bey are 
identical in effect, as regards the point to be 
considered. The original takers of the preferred 
stock were creditors. Tbey abandoned that po- 
sition and became stcckholders, They there- 
upon ceased to be the former, and can only be 
regarded as tbe latter. They eurrendered their 
debts, and received in return stock of the same 
amount, which gave them a chance for annual 
dividends of seven per cent.. aud a voice by 
voting in the choice of those by whom the af. 
fairs of the company were to be administered 
What they were to receive was not interest, but 
dividends; and they were to receive them in 
priority to the holders of the common stock. 
fhe latter could receive nothing until the former 
was eatisfied. The maximum payable on the 
preferred stock was specified. It might be less, 
or nothing. It conld not be more. The amount, 
subject to the limit prescribed, depended wholly 
upon the residue of the net carnings applicable 
in that way ‘The language employed is apt to 
express the relation of the stockholders. None 
to express the relation of creditors ia found in 
the inertument; and there is nothing from 
which the intent to continue that relation apy 
longer can be inferred.”’ 

After a lengthy discussion of the points pre 
sented, the Court say ; 
‘*We hold that the computation by the com- 
pany for the year 1868, was made upon the 
proper basis, and that the complainant is con- 
cluded by it. We are of the opinion that the 
rents for that year, accruing under leases taken 
by the company after tLe issuing of the pre fer- 
red stock, and the interest upon the s'erling 
bonds for that year were properly paid, and that 
there were no net earnings earned in that year | 
which could be properly applied in payment of | 
preferred dividends. ‘There views are fatal to | 
the complainant's case. We ave carefally ex- 
amined all the authorities referred to by bis 
learned counsel. Nove of them are in h:stility 
to the conclusion at which we have arrived, 
fhe decree of the Circuit Court is affirmed. 





Tae Micuigay CenTRaL Ratteoap Company. 
At the elction he'd at Detroit, on Jane 30th, 
for directors of the Michigan Central Railroad 


Taylor, Joho J. Astor, Samuel 


NaTionAL Banks IN Georgia —The naticaal 


The defendant iveists that this interest and: 


The Sacramento Valley Railroad. 


The First Mortgage Bonds of this railroad 
which is twenty-three miles long, running from 
Sacramento Cal., to Folsom, Cal., fell due on 
Jaly Ist, and were not paid. The total amount 
of these bonds is $400,000, the interest of which 
has always been paid in gold. In response to 
the inquiries of the bondholders, the Company 
has issued the following circular: 


“The Sacramento Valley Railroad Company 
satmits to the holders of its first mortgage 
bonds, falling due July 1st, 1866, the following 
proposition, viz: 
**To give the holders of its said bond: a joint 
note of Leland Stanford,C, P. Huntlogton, 
Mark Hopkins, andi Charles Crocker for the 
amount of said bonds at par in legal currency, 
said note to be dated July ist, 1875, and bear 
interest at the rate of five per centum per an- 
nom, and to be payable as follows, viz; One- 
third of the amount and the interest on said 
one-third at the rate above mentioned on the 
lst day of Jane, 1876; one-third and the inter- 
est ou the said one-third at the rate above 
mentioned on the Ist day of July, 1876; and 
one-third and the interest on the s:id one-third 
at the rate above mentioned, on the Ist day cf 
August, 1876, cach and all of said payments to 
be made at the banking house of Mesers, Ku- 
gene Kelly & Co., in the City of New York, and 
to be distributed by them to the holders of said 
bonds. ‘The aforesaid note to be deposited with 
aod held in escrew by the said Eugene Kelly & 
Co., who will also receive the said first mort- 
gage bunds and hold them fn escrow for the 
owners thereof ontil the full payment of the 
priucipal acd interest of the said note, in ac- 
cordance with the terms above mentioned, when 
they ere to be surrendered to the makers of gaid 
note.”’ 

his Sacramento Valley Railroad has no corpo- 
rate connection with the Central Pacific. Some 
of the large stockholders and officers of the lat- 
ter are however, as individuals, the owners of a 
majority of the stcck cf the former; they claim 
that the Sacramento Valley has not earned the 
interest due, and that it has not the money to 
pay the bonds, and they thefefore propose indi- 
vidually to provide for the bonds in the manner 
set forth. 


Tor New Orveane, St, Lours, anD CHICAGO 
Rattway Company.—At the annual meeting of 





Loéal Agents Wanted! 


An Agent Wanted for each Town 
and County in the United States. 


Parties desiring to act as agents must accompany their 
application by a letter of d 


h ot. 


ion as to 





and responsibility from and signed by the Editor of @ 
newspaper published in the town or county for which 
ageiit proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds of 
the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


Whole Bonds $320 each. 
Halt 7 10 * 
Quarter “ 5 


The Industrial Exhibition Company will furnish agents 
with Circulars, etc., ete. 


% 


Each newspaper published in the town where agent is. 
located will, as so mn as agency is established, be given an 
advertisement, advert.sing such ageucy and the Company, 
and fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency is sucessfully conducted. 

The Industrial Exhibition Company is the first to 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European govern- 
ments of issuing bonds when the principal is made secure 
and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 
premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to the in- 
vestor $21--one dollar more than cost—and the holder of a 
$20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200, 
$500, $1,00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25,000 or $100,000, 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
bond-holders pro rata, is in this loan distributed by 





;chance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will receive 


back his investment, with a small rate of interest added, 
and in eonsideration of taking this small rite of iaterest, 
he has a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
| simpty the d'stribution of interest on the whole loan. 
| Mach bond participates in four drawings each year, 
| until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 


| 
| the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 


of the cause of action by the defendant, and the | banks paid texes on their capital in 1574, uader 
action was brought within six years fiom the| protest, in Georgia, and made returns this year, 
discovery. 3. The moacy was obtained by the| but meanwhile a litigated case resulted in a 
defendant wrovgfuily, and wrongfully detained. | decizion by the U. 8. Circuit Court that their 
Is was not due him, and he bad no right to hold | capital is not thus taxable, under State law. The 
it, Interest shculd therefore be allowed the|State Comptroller has now instructed tax re. 





the stockholders, held on July let, in this city 
the old board was substantially re-elected. H : eas 
S. McComb was unanimously re-elected Presi. The Industrial Kxhibition Company, under a special 
dent; S H. Eigar and A. M. West, Vice-Presi- charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au- 
dents ; R. 8, Charles, Treasurer ; Wm. Calhoun, | thority to issue these bonds. 
Secre ary ; General R. P. Neely, Assistant Sec- | k sys 
retary. Executive Committee -Wm. H. Os- | State, recognizing the great benefits which will arise from 
boro, Junius 6. Alexander, Jacob S. Rogers, | the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 


ry | 
Wu. H. Macy, H.S McComb, President. | estate and property of the Company frem taxation and 


The Legislature of the 





Forcixa A Rairoap into Liquipation.—In | assesments for five years, and has also conferred other 
the equity suit of the Banque Franco-Eygp- | et privileres. 
tienne of Paris, and others, egainst the New! Every American who understands the purposes of this 
York, Boston and Montreal Railway Company, | Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to a 
and othere, pending in the United States Circuit | succesful termination. 


Court, Judge Blatchford on July lat, &p- Each individual who buysa bond becomes an owner and 


pointed pee ©. —_— _ = * (an interested party, and when he views the structure 
—— oO the " “' a Ba ry 160 oun. “ erected with his money can say, “I aided to erect in our 
— —— Hr at fe pees o f $ the oO country the most magnificent building the world has 
Y me as Pn — 4 rs bd od $26,- | ever seen, a paiace which, in truth, represents the indus- 
000 Ay od firat sneeiaantaioall to ahaha | try, energy and mechanical geniis of the American 
” 
and Columbia Railroad Company, which are iv- sia 
volved in the suit. The obj ct of the litigation The manufacturers and the inventors of America are 
ia to compel a liquidation of the affsire of the. peculiarly interested in the success of this enterprise, 
New York, Boston and Moutreal road in the for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
interest of the French bondholders, who say | inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold. 
— — were <n to agrees a The building will contain 5,320,000 square feet of space. 
y false representations, aud who therefore ae 
general eqzitable relief. 





| Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab- 
lished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
this office, from where they can be supplied. 


Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 
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THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
The Sensational Grocer ! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 
profit, HE’S THF MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! 


TR AGNEW, MAKE NO MISTAKE, 











plaintiff from the time the money was receivediceivers to iequire owners of national bank 
by the defendant, Ashares to return them for 


THE NO. is 39. 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich, 














TELE ALBION. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE. ~ 





INSURANCE. 








CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships- 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
‘Wednesday and Saturday. From boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTOY. 


By Steamers ny Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Becond Class, £18. 
By ame Carrying Steerage. Pr ona Class, 15, 17 and 
1 Guineas, 10) 


ij 

FROM NOW voRk Ok BOSTON 10 LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, 315, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

thro ugh Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean Pm 

For Freight and bin poomer apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. 

For Ag aaa passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


— CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acer. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING U. 8S. MAIL. 
New York and Glasgow. 

















STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY, 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 


.. sSaturday, July 10, at 11 A. M. 
Saturday, July 17, at 3 P.M. 
Saturday, Juiy 24, at 10 A. M. 
VIOTORIA Saturday, July 31, at 3 P.M. 
UPLOPIA...... .+-e++e+e9--Saturday, Aug. 7, at9 A. M, 
TES OF PASSAGE-—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
BL ONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAS? : 


Cabin Passage—$75 to $9", currency. 


INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 


6@™ Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates. 







SALLE vous. 








Send for circulars, giving further information, to Com 
pany’s otlices, 7 nate | Green, New York 
NDERSON BROTHERS, Agents 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Veswels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HeapDLanps. 


Tons. 
SPAIN... ..0eeceeeee eee ASTI CANADA... 650000004276 
GREECE .......+...4310 

S40 THE QUEEN,,....4470 
ENGLAND...,......3441 
HELVETIA ........3970 
ERIN... 6 eeeeceee AMO 





Tons. 





DENMARK............3724 
One of the above steamers will leave New York every 


Queenstown 


Wednesday, Liverpool every Wesnsion, , “ 
on direct from 


every Thursday, and fortnightly to Lon 
New York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool....s-seeseseeeseee$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 

tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers ked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
| ag Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


| “AMERICAN LINE,” 


| To oe CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
| Steamers—FRoM PHILADELPHIA : 





















*ABBOTSFORD.. steccerweseesduly 8 
TO. cccccees -eJuly 15 

ILLINOIS July 22 
*KENILWORTH July 29 
PENNSYLVANIA, ugust 5 
INDIANA......00000 

Ge Rates of passaze, paya : 
Cabin, $10) and $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 

reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 


Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) Do Nor carry 
Intermediate Passengere. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


ANTWERP. 

From Philadelp. a. From New York. 
VADERLAND..,...July 8; SWICZERLAND..July 20 
NEDERLAND..,...July 31 | STATE of NEVADA.Aug 18 
sailing Twice a Monts 

Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, #60; Steerage, reduced rates 
Appls to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & Cco., 


Street, New 


or 
a Drafts r England and Ireland. 


-sTNSURANGE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROoAaDoWwaAY vw. VW. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 


w YORK, January Lith, 1875, 
THE FOLL OwINe” ‘STATE MENT OF THE AR- 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requ vements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 

















— 














B74.eceere coreccccsescese $91,546 78 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1574, inclusive.... 6°0,221 £9 








Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $731,768 77 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 

Period a8 ADOVE..ccrcccccccreseccccseseces $642,795 58 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

during the same Period. +: <$469, 588 14 

a. Premiums... .$82,786 46 

rHE COMPANY HAS "THE Tow Iws ASSETE¢s 
Cash in Bank..escocsceseeceees $155 071 O1 

Jnited States and other stocks... .469,499 00 

ans on Stocks, drawing inte rest193,300 00 











$817 876 01 
106,350 12 
50,128 72 


Premium Notes and Bills ceceivaple....... 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 


estimated Bt.cee cocccccccccrccccscccees 4€,018 93 





Total Assets.. sovccecces $1,0/0,367 78 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, ca aud after TUKSDAY, the 
2nd day of February nex 
TILE UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICATES OF THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid m cash to the holders 
thereof. or their legal representatives, on and after 
fUESDAY, the 2nd jay of February, from which date 
imterest thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
extent redeemed. 
A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENY. 
declarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor 
the year ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 
entitled to peetante Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next. 
By order of the Board, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
_ Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN ZED, 1842, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


| cera 


its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TIN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 





the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. KH. MOORE, S 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


-OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. |- 


Income For the Year 1674. 

For Pr , Extra P. Ke.ee.... $),54z, 1382 00 
For Interest..cccee 20 cvcoess sosseceeescree 580,50 56 
For Interest, &., accrued... 233,453 49 


d Vice-President 











ee eee 


$2,405,6 0 73 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaums by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
Sle asst BU ZA id 
Paid ter Dividends, Retura 
rremiuus, Purchased Poli- 
eves, ani Lutereat on Divi- 


dend. &6« »_ ay 190 98 


Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 





TRUSTEES: 


JOXIN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 
U.B, CLAFL. WILLIAM A. HALL, 
@ .D. HH. GILLESPIE, 

A. 8. BARNES, THOUS, B MERRICK, 


WM. 'T BLODGET ILA 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 
ALEX. M. EARLE, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, 
ADAM 'T. BRUCE, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, 
A AUGUSTUS LOW, 


GEORGE A. MEYER, 
WALTER I. ath 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JOHN H. CLARK, 
as H. DuNwam, 
PREV 

RICHARD P. BRU FF, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 





, he Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atfording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars apply at ee Company’s office, 

F. W. URST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








Notice to the Holders, o! of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orricre State Boarp or Finance, 
Litrte Rock, January 29th, 1875. 
UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE 

Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 

have been constituted a Board of Finance 

for the State, with authority to correspond 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas. 
in order to agree upon some uniform plan 
of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an early day. All letters 
addressed to them on the subject will 
receive proper attention. 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. 
M. M. ROSE, 
G. N. PEAY, 
State Board of Finance, 





PRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEILLAL READ, 
JOHN R, WALLER, 
JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas ITAte, Secretary vy. 


NEW YORK 


(aa and Indemnity Company, of 
129 Groadway corner Barclay Street, \. ¥. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


ssaasacta GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS, 
Receive LEPOSILS subject to CLIECK AT SIGHT 
sy:ag, 1 TEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 
HLECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEAKING >». OUSE, 


STEPHEN L, MERCHANT 
JAMES L, HATHAWAY, 














se p trac«(er-books, register STUCKS, and act as TRUS- | 
| PRE» tor RALLROADS and other corporations and for 
odividuals. 
WILLIAM BR, FOSTER, Prosident. 
ANUREW McKIS EY, Vie-Presideni. 


| LkwOvU RS 

| Unaries Stanton 4a W. Park, 

John H, Cheever, Prosper P. Shaw, 
4be Denison, Alexander E Orr 


| ao ei, Bunsell, Wilham B. Ogden, 


s ‘tara Hi Breeden Aaron Clatlin, 
fobn G. Hoyt, George H. Brown, 
¥illiam roster, Jr , Christo; her Meyer, 
}. M. Van Nort, G, P. Lowrey, 

4. Mains 7 Wiliwa H, Foster 





Just ZT, BANKER, Seorgtasy- 


Kecerve TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES | 


Paio wr Expenses Salaries, 


| Taxes, Medical Examiners’ 
THEO, W. MOKRIS, | 


Fves, Commissions....«0... 295,508 53 


~oeruemnemenh, MG 000 86 


Assets. 
| oa +b in Bank. Trust Company, 
and on hand....-cccreessoee 
Bounds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on fame ... . 
Loans on Policies in force... .. 
United States and New York 
State Stocks. 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and a> 
SION. 22 ,eccccece 
Temporary Loans on Stocks 
and Bonds (Marxet va've of 
the Securities, $501,278...... 
Interest due to date, and all 
other property........e00 


$60,320 27 


5,158, 67 37 
2,279,739 08 


703,256 00 


513,C0a 24 


G14,‘ 80 47 
26,705 95 





at. eeesreeessesecsooe $9, 690,75) 48 
e re Siooe tor ali policies 
one, arlisle4 per cent.. $7,415,083 19 
Claims by death not yet due... 249,980 00 
Dividends uvpaid and all other 
REE cansieksccese<. scesse: Re 


— $7,552,078 71 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837, 677 17. 


—n Manhattan invites a comparison with other first- 
asx Com panies as to the following p .rticulars : 
onthe large excess of Assets over its [ tabilities, 
The sma!l Ratio of Ex to Income, 
| Care in the selection of Risks, shown in the small per 
| centage of death claims. 
Prudeace and Skill in Masagement. 
| Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses and 
| Dividends, 
The even and uvinterrupted success of its operations 
for a quarier of a centu 
The interest eccount exceeds the claims paid, 
No portion of the busivess of this company has been 
derived from reinsuring tie risks of unsuccessfal com 
panits. 





| 
g 
HENRY STOKES, President, 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
ls J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
| 8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 


H, B.STOkKS ” } 4st. Secro’aries 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WALL$L STREET, N.Y. 


N EW YORE YORK, January 21st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STAT". MENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1874, is published 
m conformity with the provinous of its Charter: 
Outstanding premiums December lst, 1873. $246.9 0 ¢3 
Premiums received from January It to De- 
Cember Jl t, WTbescerccccoce-coosesien.es 137986 OF 


a 
Total P i ore. $1 3 nt ss 99 








Amount of premiums omens from January 
lst to December 3!st, 157 ‘ vse A109 20 
Less return oo gg 7143 27 
Ne’ earned premiums... .........++0008! 313 615 93 

Paid during the same period : Losses, Com~ 
missions, Expenses and Re -Insurance, less 
WIV AGED oc cccccccecccccccoce cocesses coco. 


1 1.065, 133 89 
. $427 os 
Paid cash d:vidend to stockholdere, 

August lst.... sce... cecereoss $20,100 Ov 


Paid cash rebate«ment to dealers .... $155,753 29 
rL:; Company his the following Assets : 
Cesh in banks and with ba kers.. $32,737 49 
United States, state, Bauk and 
other Stocks.... sere ceseeee 406,7°0 OO 
Interest ‘ive on Investmests ..... 5,963 24 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 

course of collection... . ....-0+.+ 463,839 89 
Re-i and sal ie, alk 
serip of other companies........ 38, oes 00 


F597, 662 62 


A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE (5) PER CENT. wil) 
be paid to the stockholders, or their legal representatives 
on and after MONDAY. January 2th, 1875 


TRUSTEES: 
*RANOIS HATHAWAY 
AAKON L, RKE»D, 








JANES | RECLAND, 
SAMUEL WILL ETS," 


ROBERT L, TAYLOR, JOHN &, WOOD. 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNING, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EY 

JAS. D. JOSEPH SLAGG, 


FISH 
£LLWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
SAMUEL L, HAM, 
ag tg GRAY, 
N. L. McOREADY. 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jn., 
HAROLD DOLLNEK, 
JOPEPH WILLETS, 


EDWARD MEKRITT, 
DANIEL T, WILLETS, 
1, EDGERTON, 
HENRY k. KUNBARDT 
JOHN 8, WILLIAMS, 
CHAKLES DIMON, 
— N. SPOFFO 
¥S VOUGLAS, 
WILLIAM B. 8COrr. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
AKCH., G. eneieg a Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 
Seeoau ice-President 
. J. OFSPARD, Beeretarr. 


STEEL PENS. 


——$— > 

















MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England, 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. | 


‘These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
bem On« Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 


and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cle. 
owated for their elasticity, durability and evenness of 
voint. For sale by the trade generally. 

GH To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
uumbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street. N. Y., 


a 
NOW READY! 


The TENTH EDITION, 
PRICE, - - 50 cents, post free, 


of ENO’S Treatise on the 


STOMACH AND ITS TRIALS, 


























Revised American Edition, 


by CASSIUS COOPER, 
Professor of Anatomy. 





Published by the WILMER & ROGERS’ NEWS COM- 
PANY, 31 Beekman Strest, NEW YORK, 


